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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
For many months past foreign subjects have occupied 
nearly everyone, to the almost total exclusion of home 
politics, Indeed, whenever there is any chance of England 
being dragged into a war, it is evident that the foreign 
question likely to entangle us in so serious a manner must 
take precedence of all others, In fact, it becomes, in more 
senses than one, a home question, It touches us closely, and 
if it changes our policy abroad, it must, before long, cause a 
change in our domestic policy also, Accordingly, the Dano- 
German war, or, rather, not the war itself, but the Conference, 
in which the relations between Denmark and Germany are 
being discussed, is now the great, if not the only, “ topic 
of the day” in political circles. Prince Couza may 
confiscate Church property in Moldavia and Wallachia ; and 
Russia, for that and for other reasons, may threaten tg enter 
the Principalities ; Poland may continue to struggle; Hungary 
and Venetia may threaten to rise, All this is, comparatively, 
of small importance to us so long as there is any immediate 
prospect of ourselves, by some unforeseen combination, being 
involved in hostilities, 
But it is all very well to talk about the Conference. Noone 
can really tell (the armistice apart) what propositions are 


we know is that the labours of the diplomatists have at last 
begun, and that, either because Austria, Prussia, and the 
German Confederation desired that Diippel should fall before 
any serious attempt could be made to bring about an armistice, 
or because Austria and her friends had taken offence at our 
manner of receiving Garibaldi, the Conference has assembled 
thirteen days later than was originally intended, 

Curiously enough, the only probable theory as to the forced 
departure of Garibaldi (supposing for a moment that his 
departure was not perfectly voluntary) has scarcely been 
considered at all; and, so far as we are aware, has 
not been publicly noticed except in our own columns, 
It was absurd to imagine that the Emperor of the French 
had demanded his expulsion, and to persist in maintaining 
that such was the case in the teeth of a formal and 
authoritative denial; but it is not quite so ridiculous to 
fancy that the Austrian Emperor might have objected to his 
presence in London and to the attention paid to him by our prin- 
cipal statesmen, just when Austria and her allies were about to 
enter a Conference in which England would have to demand 
concessions from them, It is not to be credited that 
Austria made objections in precise terms, 


But the Con- | 


wards the Conference met, These facts, and the fact that 
Garibaldi himself, even in his farewell address, has never 
once complained of his health, might well have excited 
new suspicions had not those raised in the first instance 
already exhausted the ingenuity of the suspicious classes, 
Garibaldi decided to leave England, either because, in the 
opinion of his friends and medical advisers, he was unable to 
support the fatigue held in store for him by his admirers in 
the country, or because, in the present position of our foreign 
relations, his continued presence in London was felt to be dis- 
advantageous to the English Government, All the positive 
evidence is in favour of the former view ; but it is also quite 
possible that Garibaldi’s departure may have been thought de- 
sirable for political reasons, The French political reason, having 
been shown to be imaginary, must be thrown aside. The Austrian 
political reason has not been fairly examined, But in a few 
days the public will have ceased to think on the matter; and, 
in the meanwhile, we can only hope that the change of air 
prescribed for Garibaldi will prove equally beneficial to his 
health and to our policy, If it be doubted whether or not 
the former has fallen off of late. 

The Garibaldi meeting on Primrose-hill, and the abrupt 


being laid before it, or what propositions are likely to be| ference was twice delayed because the Germans were not | manner in which it was dispersed by the police, have, of 
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ourse, called forth plenty of comment. The incident 
was, indeed, rather a remarkable one, and required at the 
very least such an explanation as Sir George Grey has given. 
We are inclined to think that even something more was 
called for. It is tolerably certain that the meeting, if it 
had continued, would have been a _ very tiresome 
affair; but it is by no means certain that it was 
illegal, while there was no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that it would lead to a breach of the peace, 
It had been announced in the usual manner, and as no one 
interfered with the Avon Water and the Oak demonstration 
which immediately preceded it, it was, of course, taken for 
granted that the one, like the other, would be allowed to pass 
off without impediment, The forbidden assembly would have 
been an assembly, no doubt, of grumblers, and, perhaps, also 
of violent declaimers ; but the grumbling and the declaiming 
would have done no real harm, It would have 
annoyed Garibaldi, no doubt, to find that his sudden 
departure, made in accordance with the advice of his 
best friends, had been taken hold of by another set of friends 
as a pretext for getting up a noisy agitation ; but this would 
have been only a sin against taste and good feeling. It 
cannot be supposed that any breach of the law of the land 
was meditated, or was at all likely to be committed; and, 
accordingly, it is not enough to state that the policemen who 
interfered, as if in anticipation of such results, “acted with- 
out instructions.” The important thing to know is whether 
they had or had not a right to act as they did, and, in the latter 
case, why they are not punished, or at least reprimanded! Have 
the police received general orders to stop all open-air demonstra- 
tions, and is it left to them to decide when they are to be tole- 
rated and when forbidden! If the police in breaking up the 
Garibaldi meeting acted without instructions they are over 
zealous, and “ trop de zéle” is as much a fault in policemen as 
in diplomatists, On the other hand, if their Chief Com- 
missioner had no instructions to give them he is not zealous 
enough, a fault with which we never heard of a Chief Com- 
missioner being reproached before, 

If the rule in England is henceforth to be that only meetings 
of a strictly unpolitical character are to be held in the open 
air, a safer rule still would be to allow no such assemblages at 
all, There is no subject which may not be made a peg to 
hang political opinions upon ; and we have just seen that in 
France a dinner in honour of Shakspeare, with Victor Hugo 
conspicuously absent from the chair, is thought as dangerous 
an affair as the meeting of Garibaldian grumblers, with Mr. 
Beales presiding in the flesh, seems to have heen considered 
in London, The London police had no idea that Shakspeare 
might have been turned to political account that very after- 
noon and on that very Primrose-hill, from which, with so 
little ceremony, they caused the more injudicious admirers of 
Garibaldi to depart. And, whatever old laws may say on the 
subject, it is contrary to our customs, which on some points 
are stronger than law, to allow either policemen or police 
commissioners to decide under what circumstances meetings 
in public places are to be held, and under what circumstances 
they are to be dispersed by force, 


Foreign YJntelligence. 


FRANCE. 

Thero is little news of interest from France. The Paris papers are 
generally occupied with discussions as to what is likely to be done at 
the London Conference. One report is that the Conference will be 
converted into a general congress, and that the French Envoy will 
propose « general diearmament, Some of the papers have received 
warnings for publishing what the Government oflicials call “ex- 
aggerated’’ accounts of the disturbances among the Arabs in 
Algiers. Similar disorders have broken out in Tunis, where, it is 
said, the Dey has been murdered. French, English, and Italian 
squadrons had been sent to that quarter to protect foreigners, 


ITALY. 


A popular meeting has been held at Naples, when an address of 
thanks to the English people for the reception given to General 
Garibaldi was voted, and also an address of sympathy with Hungary. 
The addrees was presented to the English Consul at Naples. 


AUSTRIA, 


Oount Forgach, the a Aulic Chancellor, has resigned, it 
is said, im consequence of differences with M. von Schmerling. 
Count Hermann Zichy has been appointed to the vacant office. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

The Chamber of Deputies has Bey @ resolution that, in fu 
the Ministers are to take the oath of allegiance to the people, an 
not to the Prince. The /Vanderer of Vienna publishes news from 
Jassy that the Russian Government has given orders to the Com- 
mandant of Odessa to enter Moldavia under certain circumstances, 


POLAND. 
Advices from Warsaw to the 25th inst, state that on the previous 
day — — Archbishop bag _ — ge various — 
ons abolishing mourning in the churches, consequence 
thie tho belis and organs are again used, sai : 
CREECE. 

Advices from Athens state that the Canaris 5 resigned. 

It was eaid that a new Ministry would be formed by M. Balbes. 
MEXICO, 

It is reported, vii New Orleans, April 5, that the Fronch wore 
marching to attack Matamoras. A nary encounter with the 
Mexicans had resulted favourably to the French. Three French 
frigates were about to ascend the Rio Grande to co operate with the 
land forces. The Mexioan Governor Cortinas had ordered all his 
t to concentrate at Matamoras, 

' se from the 7 of Mexico, to be 28th ter report that the 
mperial cause is rapidiy gaining in popularity, Continued succe: 
attended the French army. , ” sing 


TURNING THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR.—The French papers notice a 
project put forth by M. Alexander Laya for the construction of a maritime 
canal on Spanish soil which is to supersede the Strait of Gibraltar, and to 
render “illusory the possession of the fortified rock bearing that name.” 
‘The capital required is, it seems, about four millions sterling. The plans of 
M. Laya have, it is stated, been carefully «xamined by competent perrons, 
and the only thing now required is to find some one willing to advance the 


money for carrying them out, The dividend expe ted on the capital invested 
i# bot mentioned, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


THE WAR IN DENMARK. 
MOVEMENTS OF THE ARMIES, 


Since the capture of the Diippel forts active operations have been 
suspended on both sides. Immediately after their success at Diippel 
the Prussians moved a large portion of their army into Jutland, 
with the intention, it was believed, of undertaking the siege of 
Fredericia. They were reported, on Saturday last, to be a mile 
and a half south of Aarhuus; while the troops left at Diippel were 
strengthening the works at the tcte-du-pont and between Ragebol 
and Alsen Sound. They had not, however, made any attempt to 
cross into the Isle of Alsen. On the other hand, the Danes were 
evacuating the island, which they know to be quite unten- 
able. The greater portion of the army and large quanti- 
ties of guns and material of war had been removed to the Isle 
of Fiinen, in the rear of Fredericia, with the view of being em- 
ployed in the defence of that fortress. General Gerlach left Alsen, 
with his Staff, on tho 22nd inst., for Assens, in the Isle of Fiinen. 
The General's health was in a very precarious state, and it was 
expected that a new commander-in-chief would be appointed. Many 
of the inhabitants have also left Alsen, with their household goods 
and whatever other property they could carry off. Alsen, therefore, 
loses a great portion of the interest attached to if because it now 
really becomes but a resting-place of a rearguard under General 
Steinman, whose duty it is to cover the embarkation of the remnant 
of the »aterivl of war, to make a demonstration should the enemy 
attempt a passage of the Sound, and when the banks of this strip of 
water are so raked with artillery as to a the approach of 
man or horse then to evacuate tho island, bringing off as many men 
as possible, The remains of the Danish army is represented to be 
much depressed in spirit and somewhat disorganised, but as devoted 
and determined to fight to the last as ever. 

The King of Prussia paid a visit to the army on the 21st inst., and 
held a review at Gravenstein, when he was lavish in his praises to 
the officers and soldiers egret in the capture of Diippel. He is 
reported to have been well received by the people in his progress 
through both duchies, to whom he returned thanks for the treat- 
ment they had accorded to his troops. 


PROCLAMATION OF KING CHRISTIAN TO THE DANISH ARMY. 


The following proclamation has been issued by King Obristian to 
the army :— 

Brave soldiers! Undaunted and heroic comrades!—The army occupying 
the Diippel position has been forced to retreat to Alsen, after a defence which 
will be memorable to remotest posterity, not only on account of the 
inequality of the contest, but also for the heroism with which it was fought. 

Tleavy, indeed, have been the sufferings the development of the contest has 
entailed upon you ; nor will the great and painful losses of the iast few days 
ever be forgotten. But by God's help neither the sufferings nor the losses 
will have been in vain, for they will bear fruits in the war we are now waging 
against might and injustice, a war the aim of which is the existence and 
independence of our beloved country, 

I return you the fervent thanks of myself and my people for the perse- 
verance and self-sacrificing heroism you have displayed, and 1 am convinced 
that you will still be inspired by the same spirit. 

God preserve my brave Danish army! May it receive the reward of its 
persevering bravery, and may He confer everlasting peace upon our fallen 
heroes! 


THE CAPTURE OF DiiPPEL, 

THE correspondent of the Zimes with the allied army, writing 
on the evening of the 18th, gives the following description of the 
Prussian attack on the Danish works at Diippel :— 

Towards nine o'clock this morning the usual indications were seen of an 


important forward movement close at hand. Already clouds of dust along 
the more distant roads tad told of troops in motion, but now a strong column 


came up and entered the Biiffel Koppel, among whose deep brown shadows it | 


quickly lost itself, ite bayonets only here and there glimmering and sparkling 
as they caught a sunray between the thickly-planted trees. Presently its 
head debouched from the wocd at its north-west corner, and again 
soon disappeared in the covered ways by which it was to reach the 
parallels, Along the Sonderburg road now come a long train of 
coffin-like vehicles, painted a pale blue. They are the ambulances. 
Along all the roads from the rear is astir of men and horses ; here a battalion, 
there a train of ammunition-waggons; here a group of horsemen pressing 
on to the front, yonder one of the Princes, with Staff and servants, and 
cuirassier orderlies in their white coats. It is nineo’clock. On the right of 
the Ruhenberg strong columns enter the approaches to the first parallel. 
The fire continues more heavily than ever; but a friendly breeze 
springs up, and the smoke clears away more rapidly than before. 
What volleys of artillery, what fat puffs of smoke, yellow and sul- 
phureous-looking at its exit from the gun, but growing white and 
greyish as it melts in the air! Some cavalry now come down the road— 
Lancers and Ziethen’s red Hussars, and other blue-coated Hussars; but 


it is unlikely they will have aught to do this day. Far to the rear on the | 


Sonderburg roud are fresh clouds of dust—more troops coming up. Exceptthe 
sick and men on guard, the whole army is out, and, suchis the reputed strength 
those Diippel forts have won, none think it & wan teo many. 
Decidedly the Danes are not firing, and how should they ? If they could 
stand to their guns under the fire now poured in upon them there would be 
no eccounting for their silence on previous days, Ent the appointed hour 
approaches—it wants only a few minutes of ten. Suddenly the Prussian 
guns are mute, and almost at the same moment the breastwork of the fore- 
most parallel, so lifeless just before, becomes like a busy anthill, Running 
up the fascine staircases on its inner side, and swarming over its 
summits, the storming parties appear. Apparently the steps are 
hardly sufficiently extensive, for the men are crowded together, 
and some very slight delay ensues before all can get down. The 
check, although but momentary, is taken advantage of by the Danes, 
and all along their line, from the top of the forts and from behind the works 
connecting them, there crackles a sharp fire of rifles. Some Prussians fall : 
but the others are now upon the open ground, and forward they run, lightly 
burdened, without knapsacke, with only their rolled greatcoats slung across 
their bodies, and their trusty, rapid-tiring ritle in their hands. No troops 
could advance more judiciously, or, as it seems to me, at a better pace. In 
open order they race over the short bat perilous space between them and the 
forts. Those whore object is Fort No. 1 make a half wheel to their right, 
that fort being below the extremity of the parallel; the others go straight 
forward or slightly incline in the direction of their respective desti- 
nations. A battalion goes against each fort; lots have been 
drawn by the companies for the honour of sharing in the assault ; there are 
Guards, and the 35th (a regiment already well noted in this war), and the 
60th and 58rd, and the 18th from the province of Posen, and the 8th Royal 
Grenadiers—both eager to revenge the check they received, on the 28th of 
March, from the Rolf Krake rather than from the Danish land forces—and 
various other regiments whose numbers do not occur to me, Their officers 
lead them gallantly on, and with them are some of the Staff, eager to show 
them the way. From behind their deferces the Danes keep up a steady file- 
fire, to which the Prussians do not pause 
and wounded on be — behind them, 
and mattresses, but are for the most pped those 
who have no such burdens, They reach Lagging es pan by 
about the thickness of telegraph wires, 
them, * ae . — — is a line 
top and stuck thick and uprightin the ground. These are cut down so uickl 

that the check they occasion is scarcely perceptible. In some places the 


sufficient to repel 
it tells. As the 


it is impossible to see what 
vague and undecided appearance until! all 
flict is removed i 
and driven, Lay any etnbborn resi to bank 
through some defences erected in rear of the forts, dow yards Alsen 
Sound and the bridges leading over to Sonderburg. ‘The fall a psy 
prevents further view. All is quiet now at Forts 1 and 2; the works con- 
necting them, and which are also extremely Strong, are also in the hands 
of the Prussians ; No. 6 docs not give much trouble ; there are masses of troops 
gathering about Nos, 3 and 4, which are connected by a sort of curtain with 
traverees, and are at short distances from each other. No. 4, a very large 
and formidable fort, feems to give most trouble; but presently, with a 
redoubled repetition of the loud hurrah which had accom panied the capture 
of each redonbt, the Prussian colours are planted on the pinnacle of the 
— vonage png so - — earthen citadels, 
n a quarter of an hour the whole thing was over, and the Pru 
driven back the retreating Danes, ani had taken, in spite of the poor n 
offered by battalions in reserve, certaij Secondary defences in rear of the 
first line. Meanwhile, the Rolf Krake, which jad’ lain all morning, looking 
black and dangerous, out of range of the Prussian batteries, got into motion 
at about five minutes past ten gad steamed in the direction of No, 1, the fort 
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at the edge of the water, just at the entrance of the Venn 

no doubt that her approach made the Prussians nearer T hay: 
nervous, for there exists an unpleasant recollection of h, ne a 
on the 18th Regiment on the morning of the 28th of 
one of her discharges of grape killed or wounded twen 
| But this time she had come too late. Had she risked it } 
sooner, or at the moment when the Prussian infantry 
work of the foremost parallel, she might have done 


took up ber 
T Most pro. 


Mage was 
i her, as if to ing 
whether she wanted assistance, which she apparently did not require 


she thought she should gain nothing by remaining or that she wo: 
likely to receive more harm than she inflicted, for at a quarter past eisy” 
she was off. ii 

The firing still went on in front, but cannon and musketry, 7) 
Prussians had taken up their rifled guns into the forts, and were 6," 
at the batteries on Alsen shore, which replied in very good style, Thor, 


| was'also musketry; the fight was for the tete-de-pont; the Prussi 
wanted to drive the Danes completely off the mainland, and the | 
supported by their powerful batteries on the Sonderburg , 
go. Owing to the nature of the ground it was difficult 
view of the contest without getting under a heavy fire, 

were falling all about the higher forts and even a good bit beyond then, 
went into Fort 4, which was less fired at than some of i rd 
and obtained a capital view of Sonderburg. 
smoke along the shores of jthe sound, and some vessels 
were burning. The wu 


the sh; bet 
| mill they lay very thick. All the afternoon the batteries blaned at one 


other, and Danes and Prussians exchanged rifle-shots across the Soy 
, because nothing was :, 
combatants were weariaj 
by a hard day’s work, and because the irritation engendered by the morning's 
| conflict began to subside, 


STATE OF THE DANISH WORES BEFORE THE ASSAULT, 


A correspondent in the Danish camp thus describes the stato to 
which the Diippel forts had been reduced by the fire of the Prussian 
artillery and the utter hopelessness of continuing the defence :— 


The condition to which the Diippel bastions has been reduced allowed 
no hopes of @ prolonged resistance. Nos. 1 and 2 had long since cogs: 
to exist; they were not only dismantled and silenced, but were 
actually blotted out of the line. Nos. 3 and 4, the latter the key to 
the whole position, had barely three or four cannon left between 
the two. The rifle-pits outside these forts had fallen into the enemy's 
hands, and between the palisades of the forts and the Prussian outposts 
| an interval of barely 500 yards intervened, totally forsaken by the Danish 

pickets. The whole of the Danish left was defenceless, and no less (i: 
heartening news reached us of the condition of the right. That the Danes 
in such a plight might feel inclined to withdraw their forces in the night was, 
indeed, by no means incredible; but whether such an attempt was at al. 
likely to be successful, with the enemy so close at hand and with a 
moonlight as bright as day, was a very different question. At all events, 
orders had come from Copenhagen that “ the army should stand its ground 
| to the last.” The brave troops had no hope of conquering, they had even no 

chance to fight, but were determined to do what still remained in their 
power—to die. The Danes were for a long time fighting with the hearts of 
men who not only despaired of victory, but who had even lost ail 
| expectation of ever gaining a glimpse of the enemy that was in {rout 
of them. Day by day they buried their dead and carried home 
their wounded, with the certainty that hardly any loss whatever hud 
been inflicted on the overbearing foe. They did not shrink from 
duty ; they did not loudly complain; they did not even murmur at being sent 
forth to that unavailing butchery; but they knew that as the army was 
dwindling away daily and falling piecemeul, so the day would con 
| it whieh it would be slaughtered wholesale, in which the Prussians \ 
shoot them all down before them as game at battue, and actually “ 
them from their guns.” ‘That Diippel should be abar.doned, 
the attempt made to remove its defenders by stealth in 
night, was the opinion firmly entertained by all officers mature 
in the art of war. That opinion was fully and unreservedly shared by the 
men at head-quarters, Even on the eve of the disaster leave to act upou 
that suggestion was asked by telegram from Copenhagen. The telegram 
transpired, and, as you are aware, most people were convinced that the tox fs 
would before morning be withdrawn. The answer of BisLop Monrad was, 
“ Diippel should be held at any price.” 


The losses of the Danes in killed, 
reckoned at between 6000 and 7000 men, including a large proportion 


of officers, The Prussian losses amount to between 1500 and JW 
men, including wounded, 


NAVAL ENGAGEMENT IN THE BALTIC, 

A telegram from Berlin reports that, at 12.45 a.m.on the 2ith, an 
engagement took Place off the coast of Rugen Island, within view of 
the post-house of Wittow, between a Prussian gun-boat and tho 
Danieh iron-clad frigate Tordenskiold. The Danish frigato sailet 
off, pursued by nine slow-sailing Prussian boate, which failed to 
overtake her, The Tordenskiola was, however, subsequently over- 


taken by tho Grille and set on fire, but the Danes succeeded in 
extinguishing the flames, ; 


od 
ed 


and 
the 


wounded, and prisoners 1s 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. ‘ 

We have news from New York to the 15th inst. 

Tetters from bray ase state that a threefold advance on 
Richmond—namely by Grant across the Rapidan, Smith up the 
Peninsula, and Burnside via Goldsborough, North Carolina—had 
been determined upon, Orders hud been iasued by Goneral Grant to 
revoke ail furloughs, to direct baggage to the rear, and autlers to 
leave the army. in view of the resumption of active operations. 
The roads in Virginia were rapidly drying, and an immediate 
advance by General Grant was expected, 

Tho Confederates, under Forrest, had carried Fort Pillow by assault 
at bd pw on the 13th. Tho struggle was most desperate. It 1 
stated that 400 out of 600 Federals were killed or wounded. The 
To-possession of Pillow by the Confederates again closes the Mis- 
ve The fpentoteretes hea removed ordnance from the yee 

preparing to a’ Mem; which, it was believed, 
not the adequate force to defend ‘tele. ee 

The Cont under B had again occupied Paducah, 
Kesey, and removed large numbers of horses and other 
pails, ter which they ovacuated the > 
A slight engagement, lasting three ocourred on the 28th 

dria, Louisiana, between Sv 


t 
ult., thirty-five miles above Alexan, 
the Confederates, who were eatimated at 12,000 strong. 


Federals and 
The Federals are reported to have captured 500 prisoners and then 
ig to bring on a general engagement. 


continued advancing, endeayourin 

. An unsuccessful attempt to blow up the Federal frigate Minnesots, 
in Hampton Roads, with a torpedo, had been made by the Cou- 
federates on the morning of the 9th. The Federal transport steamet 
Maple Leaf had been sunk by a torpedo in St, John's River, Floride, 
on the 30th ult. Four of her crew were lost, 

Tho Senate had passed a resolution amending the Constitution © 
as to abolish slavery. The resolution had yet to pass the House «t 
Repreentatives and tho State Legislatures. Tho Senate Committee 
on oreign A fairs, with the approval of the President and tho abinet. 
a decided not to support the recent resolution of the House of 

Ag regg hee relative to the erection of a monarchy in Mexico. 

the Houso of Representatives, Mr. Long, of Ohio, made 4 
speech in favour of peace, advocating the immediate recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy, Next day Speakor Colfax descended 
from the chair and moved Mr. L, ong’s expulsion for treason, Mr. 
Harris, of Maryland, defended Mr. Long, and prayed that the South 
might never be conquered ; thereupon Mr, Washburne, of Illinois, 
moved the expulsion of Mr, Harris, Eighty-one votes were in favour 
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sfty-eight against; but, there not being a majority of two thirds, 
re sit nh as, A vote of censure on Mr. Harris was immediately 
afterwards carried, on the motion of General Schenck. Mr. Fernando 
Wood and other members supported Mr. Long, the vote for whose 
expulsion was afterwards withdrawn and a vote of censure passed by 
eighty to seventy votes. — re 
Jn Louisiana the election for delegates to the State Constitutional 
Convention had resulted in the success of the ree State party. 
‘An enormous mass meeting of working men had been held at New 
York, protesting against legislative interference with strikes. 
The poses in the North, which was ordered for the 15th, had 
been delayed till further orders. 


FINE ARTS. 


Ss 
THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 


Tur ‘Old Water Colour”’ is nowise behind its younger brother 
in excellence this year. Perhaps in figure-subjects it somewhat 
s it, and it is, we are inclined to think, even stronger in this 
articular than in landscape, although the names Branwhite, 
Ballow, Cox, Duncan, Newton, Read, and Smith will sutticiently 
antee excellence in the latter. . : 

Mr. Walker, the recently elected Associate, is by far the most 
succeasful this year. We have seldom seen a picture more 

ect in sentiment or more thoroughly true to nature than his 
“Spring” (92), @ girl gathering creamy primroses among the 
emerald-budded bushes of the early year. ‘Philip”’ (317), a scene 
from Thackeray’s novel, is also excellent, Without sacrificing the 
interest of the principal figures, Mr. Walker has worked up the 
heads in the background with all the care of miniature. It isa 
picture to sit quietly before for half an hour of calm enjoyment. 
*¢ Refreshment ’’ (292) is a delightful little picture, but ‘A Garden 
Scene’’ (131) falls a little below the high standard this artist has 
established. It seems as if it were painted ‘under his voice,’’ to 
borrow a simile from singing. 

Mr. Gilbert is as rich and effective as usual. Of his numerous 
contributions we prefer the “Brawl” (2), painted at the moment 
when the fighting is over and the successful combatant, half 
remorseful already, wipes the bloody weapon and gazes on the 
“The Battle of the Boyne” (20) is spirited, but a 
trifle grey in tone. ‘‘ Falstaff and Bardolph’’ (164) is good in 
colour ; but, somehow, Mr. Gilbert’s conception of the fat knight is 
not ours. For the other two pictures of this artist we care less. 

Mr. Burton’s ‘Hellelil and Hildebrand ’’ (82) is a fine picture 
well painted, but the foreshortening of the knight’s left leg is 
awkward—if correct. The attitude of Hollelil is very graceful, and 
her robe a charming bit of colour. Two other pictures by this artist 
will be found on the screens—“ Miranda’’ (339) and a beautiful 
head—one of the best studies in the gallery—entitled ‘‘L’Eouyer’’ 
(297)—though somewhat too feminine for a squire, the face is exqui- 
sitely painted and the expression, of the eyes especially, full of 
meaning ; nor must the painting of the pearl-broidered surtout be 
dismissed without a word of praise. 

Of Mr. Smallfield’s pictures we give our preference to the ‘“ Slave 
of the Fish-pond” (224). It has originality and suggestiveness, and 
is carefully drawn and well coloured. It was a happy notion to 
depict the little captive torturing his fellow-prisoners. There are 
several heads by this artist that are very meritorious—-Nos. 46, 194, 
for example; but No. 309 is our next favourite—the faces of the 
young lovers speak volumes. Mr. Taylor exhibits some of his 
spirited paintings, from which we select ‘‘ The Mistress of the Buck- 
hounds”’ (161) and ** Troopers on the March” (350) for particular 


mention. . 

We should also advise the visitor not to overlook the interior of a 
“Scotch Gamekesper’s Hut” (107) by Mr. Richardson, or Mr. 
Jenkina’s “Home’’ (283). We feel sure he cannot miss Mr. Carl 
Haag’s splendid study of an ‘‘Old Man’s Head” (251)—his best 
picture in this exhibition ; though there are others very good 
indeed ; for example, No. 6 or No. 83. ‘ Choristers at Seville” (216), 
by Mr. Lund is a well-composed group, and very good in 2 
and some of Mr. Topham’s figure-subjects are excellent—for choice 
we should select No. 172,—‘‘ Saved.” ee 

We make it a rule to avoid censure as much as possible in these 
notices, because, generally, it does not benefit incapability to tell it of 
faults it cannot remedy. But Mr. Burne Jones's—we suppose we 
must call them pictures—are so actively bad, so likely to mislead 
othera, fhat for once we must express surprise at their being 
hung. They have the worst faults of the pre-Raphaclite school, 
unredeemed by beauty of colour such as wins pardon for the 
errors of some artists we could name. They are simply caricatures 
of nature, dull and muddy in tone, flat and ungraceful in drawing, 
and utterly devoid of character and sentiment. 

From such nightmare deformities it is pleasant to turn to the 


landacapes, Among these it is hard to say which we like best, but | 
perhaps the breadth and boldness of Branwhite im) om themselves | 
‘0. 3, @ view in | 


most on the memory. Of this artist’s pictures a d 
North Wales, is remarkable for the vivid greenery of its spring 
foliage, and the clever painting of the stream which mirrors the 
trees and sky, while it also reveals the rocks in its bed. A 
* Winter Scene” (111) is carefully painted ; a. bit of stone fence at 
tho foot of a tree, with patches of snow on it, is realised with 
great skill, An effect of sun on snow, in No. 2:6, is also well 
rendered. ‘Moonlight on the Lledr’’ (19) and ‘‘ Evening on the 
Avon” (183), are deserving of a study for their bold treatment of 
etfects; but in No. 210 we are inclined to disagree with the colour 
of the eky. F 

Mr, Boket Foster’s landscapes are gems! If he brings to them 
& suspicion too much of the draughtsman’s finish, their general 
beauty is undestroyed by it. “Flying a Kite” (125) (a group of 
such children !) is full of sunlight that pours in through the beech- 
leaves and floods the grass with brightness. Tho ‘‘ Donkey-ride 
(148) is brimming over with fun, and withal true to nature; and 
there aro charming little pictures on the screens; but to say what 
of Mr. Foster's we like would be simply to copy the nine numbers 
which follow his name in the oatalogue of exhibitors. ; 

Mr. Duncan’s ‘‘Wreck’’ (5) is remarkable for the truth with 
which he renders the glimpse of angry sunlight breaking through 
= leaden clouds, Of ere - 4 irreproachable in this as in 

is other two pictures, Nos. 115 and 220, ; 

In Mr. ‘Alfred Newton’s ‘Loch Levin” (43) a few bright-red 
drain-pipes—it does not sound picturesque, does it?—make us value 
the tender tones of water, sky, and mountain, just as the distant 
report of a gun on # quiet evening teaches us the depth of the still- 
ness. In his ‘‘ Waiting for the Tide” a this artist, besides 
erred some splendid moonlit water, catches an effect we never 

fore saw attempted—the moon is half hidden behind a cloud, 
which, apparently dark and opaque, is melted into a transparent 
silver haze where it lies over the bright orb. In No, 255 he paints 
en light, and renders water rufiled with a breeze very 

ay i ; 

See ot the truest pictures in the exhibition is Mr. Rosenberg’s 
view ‘On the Avon’? (60). Stillness has never been painted posse 
not a breath of air stirs to wave the rushes, to break the mirr 
wave, or sway from its perpendicular the spire of poplar that stands 
out against the quiet heavens. No. 329, by the same artist, is also 
noticeable for truthfulness; but we are not quite so sure about 
No. 225. Mr. 8. Read is as successful as usual in his cathedral in- 
terior (64), and Mr. David Cox, jun., follows worthily in his father's 
steps, while the Callows are the exhibitors of pictures well calcu- 
lated to sustain their reputations. Mr. G. A. Fripp is well repre- 
sented, ‘A View on the Thames”’ (220) being the best picture to 
our fancy among his contributions. . 

Three pictures by Mr. Davidson will well repay careful inspection. 
No. 23 is painted with care and fidelity, Spring being the theme, 
while Autumn is treated in No. 112, in which there is some capitally- 
painted fern, ‘‘Evening on the Sands at Barmouth”’ (122) is a 
vivid realisation of the scene. Mr. A. W. Hunt is a little too much 
given to a crude, bright green; but his ‘Mill at Ambleside’’ is 
Well done. The same fault of colouring is observable in Mr. Boyce, 


colour; | 
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who, we honestly confess, is a puzzle to us, he is sometimes so good 
and at other times so hard and unsatisfactory. The roof in No, 2!)\) is 
a marvel of patient labour after truth. 

Mr. Glennie has some good Roman views, and Mr, Naftel exhibits 
several praiseworthy pictures. Of these we admire most Nos, 319 
and 351, which are exquisite glimpses of beautiful country. 

Mr. Brittan Willis is in full force. We cannot divest ourselves of 
the idea that the very vividness of his painting makes it seem hard 
and unreal at times. His ‘Last Ray’’ (180), however, is a bold 
and successful rendering of a peculiar sunlight effect. 

What has befallen Mr. Jackson? Once the most promising of 


our marine painters, he has fallen into mannerism and stiffness. It 


seems as if he had neglected Nature and set to work repeating from | 


asketch-book. The painting of his seas is as transparent and truo 
as ever; but his waves have lost movement and dash. When we 
remember what he has done, and look at his present pictures, we 
are positively pained at the falling off. 


A bust of the late William Hunt, by Munro, stands in the centre | 
of the gallery, and not the least interesting pictures on tho walls | 


are the last works of the industrious veteran. A ‘| lower Girl” 
(275), with a basket of such flowers as only Hunt could paint, is 
the most remarkable of these—it is absolute perfection, a worthy 
monument of the patient skill and honest love of nature which 
distinguished the deceased artist. Wo should like to sce this picture 
in the National Collection. 


THE EXHIBITION OF FRENCH AND FLEMISH PICTURES. 


We are by no means of the number of those who delight to gloat 
upon the superiority of French art over English. The difference 


between the schools is so decided that they can hardly be compared | 


with fairness, Frioassee is nice, and beofsteak is good in its way ; 
bat who would dream of complaining that the one is not the 


er. 

That the French possess s higher knowledge of drawing—a com- 
paratively mechanical skill—is a fact which reflects less on our 
artists individually than on the Royal Academy, as the body which 
should foster art here as it is fostered abroad. 

The difference of climate may have much to do with the dis- 
tinction of colouring. Under the warm skios of France art turns to 
cool half-tones and neutral tints as a positive relief to the garish 
hues of nature. Beneath our grey skies she lays a gaudier palette, 
to comfort the eye with warmth of hue. 

Perhaps, after all, we must confess that, asa school, the French 
artists give us, individually, most delight. But it does not follow, 
therefore, that we shall join in the common cry and declare we have 
no painters in England. An array of such pictures as never graced 
foreign easel rises in effectual protest against the silly and sweepin 
assertion, Moreover, it must be remembered that at the Fren 
Gallery we are looking at barely two hundred picked specimens, not 
to be honestly compared with the more numerous and less carefully 
chosen rank and file of our own exhibitions. In the one instance, 
we are presented with a bowl of golden cream, daintily skimmed; in 
Gauens we at aia’ run < hd sale — a pat ne gioco 
Gi , We mig! id we not choose to spare a a , poin' 
out two or three daubs for which our own galleries at’ hardly 


find a parallel. z : : 

66 of the cream’’ of which we just now owe is Gérome’s 
“Barge”’ (58). A State prisoner—some officer of State grown grey 
in iniquity—under guard of an Arnout, is rowed along to his fate 
by a negro and a Copt, while a minstrel seated in the stern vainly 
strives to chase his gloomy forebodings with song. ‘The day is one 
of those sultry, still days when the water actually quivers and 


trembles with the intense heat. The sun has sunk below the 
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study) upon the open book, and adds to the cruel oath such addi- 
tional savagery a8 could only be conceived in that narrow forehead, 
with its green shadows, like the weed in treacherous pools; and 
only be uttered by that ferocious mouth, which the wild-beast beard 
cannot hide. We have seen the keynote of this figure described by 
one critic as ‘‘ blood;’’ but, blood being crimson, not scarlet, the 
keynote, if there be one, seems to us rather “ fire.’’—Vargas is the 
incarnation of redhot bigotry. The other heads aro equally well 
painted. Alva looks fixedly at Vargas, era half doubting the 
depth of such ostentatious intensity. redbearded monk behind 
applauds and relishes the addition; but there is terror in some of the 
other faces—in one that looking up, finger on page, from the book 
(whence he dictates the oath +), and, gazing in Alva’s face, doubts 
if the interpolation do not invalidate the ceremony ;—and even in 
that of the fanatic who is writing. He has been too cager for 
blood to shave his crown or his bristling chin; but even his pen is 
arrested by the unnatural ferocity of Vargas. ; i 

Tho second picture (51) is not far behind the first in merit, 
Counts Egmont and Horn are hearing the reading of their sentence 
on tho eve of their execution. A monk, thrown into shadow by the 
torch held behind him, recites the sentence. Egmont, grasping his 
confessor’s hand—perhaps a little nervously, for life is sweet-~ 
listens. with a face full of thought of the present and the future. 
Horn, older and sterner, turns back to the past, and the eyes which 
look out of the picture aro full of solemn memories, A savage head 
behind that of the reading monk—is it the executioner's /—seems 
measuring the victims with a butcherly appreciation. _ 

Edouard Frere’s ‘‘ Saying Grace’’ (48) is hardly up to his average ; 
but the heads are very varied, yet all inspired by the same devo- 
tional fecling—a similarity in diversity which shows the thorough 
knowledge of character for which }'rere is deservedly famed. We 
should like Charles }’rero’s pictures better were they a little less 
woolly in texture ; but thore is plenty of life and reality about the 
«“ Coming Storm’’ (46). 

The picture of the ‘‘ Shipwrecked,” by Israels, was one of the 
favourites in the International Exhibition. It had its faults of 
colouring, however, and wo fancy these are somewhat exaggerated 
in ‘*The Poor Widow's Removal” (70). Good in composition, full 
of pathos, and clever in drawing, it appears to us to possess an 
unnatural opacity and élatiness, which, instead of heightening the 
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sentiment, destroy it for lack of the ‘‘one touch of nature.” The 
**Gleaners’’ (71), by the same artist, is a picture that reminds us 
of Gainsborough—and that is high praise. 

We must confess to disappointment at Mdme, Jerichau’s “‘ Ship- 
| wrecked’? (71). The lady and child are too dry for people just 
escaped from drowning; but the sailor and the fisher-girl are good. 

The ‘* Dame School” (!)2) of Laugee is a little bit of real nature. 
The old lady’s head is capital, and the hesitating scholar and 
prompting friend are excellent, Very truthful, too, is the little 
‘‘confab” carried on between two of the girls behind the raised flap of 
| the desk. We hardly fancy that Leys’ trio of pictures will at all 
| add to his fame. The two portraits (98, 99) are laboured essays in 
the direction of mediwval hideosity, which are not redeemed even 
by such colour and handling. ‘Going to Church’? (97) is 
admirable in some parts, but ba no atmosphere, while the fore- 
| ground is excessively careless, In the British Institution there are 
some pigeons by Sir Edwin Landseer, into which we look closely to 
find that the apparent delicate finish of the plumage is dashed in 
with one sweep of the brush, In this picture of Leys the foreground is 
disfigured by what we perceive to be dauba of paint before we 
discover they are footsteps in the snow. Vibert’s “‘ Artists’ Siesta’’ 
(179) contrasts favourably with this loose style, Nolid and sound 
in colour, it is splendid in tone—vivid and full of warm sunlight. 
Equally real is Yvon’s waggon-load of ‘‘ Wounded Soldiera” (186), 
the poor, writhing fellow in front being almost too real to be a pleasant 
subject for contemplation. 

Meissonnier is represented by his pupil Ruiperez, who does hia 
best to make us not regret the absence of his master. His ‘‘ Card- 
Players’’ (126) is especially gocd, the expression of a man in the 
| doorway being very hifclike. Bisschop’s ‘Old Woman”? (6) is arare 

bit of character; and his ‘Mariner's Widow’? (7) one of the best 
things in the gallery, though we question the correctness of the 
reflection in the mirror. Another bit of character, worthy of 
Hogarth, is Le Poittevin’s ‘Country Postman” (6), sitting in un- 
gainly manner on the rusty grey horse he is striving to urge into a 
trot. There is plenty of quiet fun in this, and it is well painted, 
moreover—background as well as figure. 

Schreyer is one of the largest, and certainly not the least succoss- 
ful, of the exhibitors. His ‘“Sledge-Travelling” (138) is a fine pic 
ture—large, yet good in details, especially in the expression of the 
traveller's face, beaten upon by the biting snow. His Algerian 
pictures of mounted Arabs show a thorough knowledge of the loa 
A somewhat similar subject by Fromentin (51) is very well 
| La ang the plumage of the falcons being painted with great truth- 


688, 

Of classical subjects there are fewer than usual. The best, to our 
mind, is Cooman’s “Confusion” (26), in which a hapless boy— 
‘‘in-toed’’ by the consciousness that he does not know his leséon—is 
repeating his alphabet to a girl so lovely, so dreamily and voluptu- 
ously painted, that, were the child older, we could quite understand 
his forgetting all sorts of lessons in the contemplation of her beauty. 
Mottez, the pupil of Ingres, is as cold, but not as correct, as his 
master; yet his ‘‘Phryne”’ (108)—no subject, it will be acknow- 
ledged, for such a chilly brush—and “ Olytemnestra”’ (109) will 


repay inspection. 
yer will be admitted by the ladies, who are the best judges, to 
be the first portrayer of babies in the world—witness his four 
pictures here (159-162). Nor will J. A. Breton fail to please with 
“Grandpapa’s Birthday” (18), in which the old man and the 
children are excellently done. The old man in Scholten’s “ Loss of 
an Old Friend” (137) is, if possible, better. There is an utter 
desolation about the picture that is admirably conveyed. A happily- 
caught expression wil! also be found in Madou’s “Smoker ”’ (104), 
and in the servant girl in Plassen’s scene from the ‘« Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme’’ (117), and his ‘‘ Dessert” (119). The face, too, of 
the crippled child in Duverger's ‘‘ Mountebanks’’ (31) is full of 
melancholy thought; but the whole picture deserves careful study 
for the unforced reality of its mixture of the grotesyue and sad. 
lo has some pictures on a similar theme that should not bo 
missed, But let the visitor not fail to note Salmon’s “ Turkey-Girl ” 
(129), 80 admirably painted is the cold light of the vertical sun 
of a winter mid-day. Nor should he forget to compare Nos. 77, 148, 
185, and 134, all paintings of female figures dressed in the half- 
tints, with well-cast folds and splendid texture, and (especially in 
the last) so much sweetness of expreasion and sentiment. 

Of the landscapes, Achenbach's ‘‘ Ostende” (1) stands first, for 
the splendidly vigorous painting of its sea, churned to white froth 
against the stony barriers, Next to this, two gems by Gude (60 and 
61), the last remarkable for its ‘‘ blowy” character ; a shower just 
| coming up crisps the cold dyke, and half obscures the last lingering 

spot of sun upon the red bank and its gnarled roots, An absolute 
glimpse of nature is Lamoriniere’s ‘‘ Meadow near Antwerp” (85), 
remarkable for its faithful rendering ot grass, and tree, and water. 
Almost as good, too, is Lambinet’s “ Dackpond”’ (82), and more 
pleasing because more like an English view. Bossuet’s sceno “ On 
the Guadalquiver’’ (13), with the glassy river and the level sun- 
beams, rosy on the broken ground in front, is a very fine picture; 
and there are two paintings by Breton, which, if they were not so 
unsatisfactorily hasty and crude, would be particularly real and 
Pleasing. Weissenbruch and Sprenger exhibit some remarkably 
good Dutch landscapes, and Noel has some nice views, 

Of the animal-painters, Verboeckhoven, of course, is the chief ; but 
Mdme, Peyrol (née Bonheur) is close upon him with “A Goat and 
| Kids’’ (10), feeding on the short, scant herbage of a moor, Haas, 

Schenk, Van Kuyck, and Veerschur also send pictures of animal 

life, which must not be overlooked; and Noterman contributes a 
‘* Misunderstanding”’ (115) between a dog and cat that is full of 
humour—especially in the painting of the latter animal, 

On the whole, this eleventh exhibition is a thoroughly good one, 
and makes us feel how large a debt of gratitude we owe to the pro- 
—— . the gallery for such annual importations of Conti- 
nental art. 


ASSOCIATION OF FRENCH PROVESSORS.—An association of the 
of French established in England has been formed in London wihtne ae 
lowing objects:—To improve the teaching of the French language in. 


between the professors ; to afford 


bearing thirty-six bodies of Danish officers killed in the affair of the 18th 
which the enemy gave up to their comrades for funeral honours, The bare 
carcases were almost all that was sent back of those gloriously-fallen warriors. 
Not only were their pockets turned inside out, but the buttons of their coats, 
which were deemed to be silver, but were only German silver (possibly cur- 
rent as silver among Germans), had been torn or cut off, and all the corpses 
had been robbed of their boots. Several of the bodies had been stripped of 
all clothing, others had their garments hanging abont in ribbons, the stiff 
ness of the lifeless limbs having evidently bailled the efforts of the spoiler,, 
who had tugged at them to take them off. T'wo of the corpses had then 
fingers cut oil, of course for the sakeof their rings,—-7iwes Correspondent iw 
| the Danish Camp. 


| === 
PRINCE FREDERICK ARLES OF PRUSSIA AND 
| Some particulars of the life of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia 
| have already appeared in our pages (seo ILLUSTRATED Times for 
Feb. 13, page 104). His Royal Highness has continued at the: 
head of his division of the Pruesian army, and has hud the imme- 
| diate direction of the operations against Diippel. WH has in conse— 
quence held a foremost place in the honours cowed upon the 
captors of the Danish stronghold. In a telogram, sent by the Kiag 
in acknowledgment of the report of the suoveas which had been 
achieved, his Majesty made special mention of the Prince; and vaian 
last week, his Majesty paid a visit to the army in Nchleswise and 
reviewed the troops engaged in the assault on Diippel, the Ki 
embraced his Royal Highness, kissing him on both cheeks a mori 
sence of the asgemblod army. On this occasion Prince Fsedgrick 
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* PRUSSIA AND HIS STAFP, 


APRIL 50, 1864 


APRIL 30, 1864 


' Jes was dressed in his usual 
ome uniform, and rode a 
magnificent white charger. His 
Royal Highness is now certainly 
one of tho most popular men in 
Prussia. 


FREDERICK FERDINAND 
BARON VON BEUST. 

Tus distinguished statesman, 
whose name has been so pro- 
minently conspicuous in the 
discussions relating to the affairs 
of Schleswig-Holstein, was born 
in Dresden, on the 13th of 
January, 1809. His early edu- 
cation was conducted under the 
superintendence of his mother, 
a Tady of high talent and a 
member of the Oarlowitz family. 
After vy 4 through a course 
of po at the Dresden Kreuz- 
College, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, where he 
studied history and _ political 
economy under Eichhorn, 
Herren, and Sartorius. Hay- 
ing successfully passed his 
juristical examination in 
Leipeio, he received, in 1832, 
an official appointment under 
the Saxon ene ge _ 

e proceed: rlin, in qualit 
af Secretary to the Saxon Pd 
gation at the Prussian Court, 
and two years afterwards he 
obtained a similar appointment 
in Paris. In 18 he was 
Chargé-d’ Affaires from Saxony 
to Munich, and in that capacity 
he concluded the treaty for the 
settlement of the Saxon and 
Bavarian Zollverein. In 1848 
Baron von Beust came to 
London, in quality of resident 
Saxon Minister; but he was 
suddenly recalled, in conse- 
quence of expected Ministerial 
changesin Dresden. But such 
was the rapid course of political 
events that before he reached 
Dresden & new Ministry was 
formed and the post destined 
for von Beust was filled by 
another. He was then ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Berlin, 
which post he held until 1849, 
In February of that year he was 
again recalled to Dresden to fill 
the twofold office of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and for the 
Home Department. 

In the last-mentioned branch 
of his Ministerial functions 
Baron yon Beust had many diffi- 
culties to contend with during 
the reactionary interval which 
succeeded the troubles of 1848, 
It is, however, now generally 
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BARON VON BEUST, PRIME MINISTER OF SAXONY, AND REPR 


ESENTATIVE OF THE GERMANIC DIET AT THE LONDON 
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admitted that tho Saxon people 
were not so imbued with revo- 
lutionury ideas as to render 
necessary the severe measures 
of repression then put in force. 
Be that as it may, the Baron’s 
foreign policy during the 
Crimean Wev olicited a high 
degree of approval, at least irom 
his own countrymen. Saxony 
then joined in the neutrality of 
Prussia, but at the same time 
maintained such a footing of 
independence as enabled her 
Ambassador, von Seebach, to 
mediate between Paris and Bt. 
Petersburg in a manner which 
contributed to the re-establish- 
of peace. 

Though Baron von Beust was 
always admitted to be a man of 
considerable ability, yet within 
the last few years even his 
political opponents have recog- 
nised in him the qualities of the 
genuine statesman, who discerns 
and promptly seizes the right 
moment for effecting a measure 
of importance. During the 
Italian complications he strove 
to secure the support of the 
German Bund for Austria; and 
the failure of his efforts on that 
occasion doubtless made him the 
more ready to enter again 
on the German question 
when the opportunity offered. 
In November, 1861, he proposed 
to the German Governments a 
plan for a Constitution, which, 
though not all that was required, 
nevertheless offered the first 
acknowledgment that the Diet 
of the Bund was insufficient to 
ensure either internal freedom 
and order or external justice 
and respect. Baron Beust now 
occupies the most prominent 

lace in the councils of his own 

vereign. He is Prime Mi- 
nister, and at the same time 
takes charge of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs. He is now 
in London as the representative 
of the German Diet in the Con- 
ference on the Dano-German 
SE et 

ia ly necessary to 
mention that the present policy 
of Baron von Beuest on the 
Schleswig - Holstein question 
meets with approval in 
Germany. The “stand point’”’ 
he has taken in reference to 
German affairs, and the energy 
with which he defends that 
stand point, have, in the opinion 
of his countrymen, raised hi 
ae highest rank of statesman- 

ip. 
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DEPARTURE OF GENERAL GARIBALDI FROM GUILDHALL,—SsEH PaG@ 279. 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.— NO. 
GARIBALDI AT THE HOUSE. soe 
ill Garibaldi come? This was the question which was upper- 
en the minds of members, officials, and strangers on Thursday 
afternoon last week. For, though rumour declared that he would come, 
and had fixed the hour, strange to say, nothing certain was known by 
the officials. Mr. Seely had promised to write aletter to the Serjeant- 
at-Arms to inform him when the General would come ; but no letter 
had arrived, and at four o’clook it was not known positively whether 
he would make his appearance. The public out of doors, though, 
had heard the rumour of his coming, and believed it, for a crowd had 
assombled in Palace-yard; and when Mr. Speaker entered the house 
go full was the lobby that it was only with difficulty that the police 
could keep for him a clear passage. Thus matters stood at four 
o’clook, and thus they stood at a quarter-past four. The house was 
full of members, the lobby was crammed with strangers, but still no 
official intimation had been received that Garibaldi was eally cones 
At 4h. 20m., however, or thereabouts, Lord Shaftesbury arrived, 
and he at once resolved our doubts. ‘is the General coming, my 
Lord ??” said one of the officials. ‘@Yes,’’ was his Lordship’s reply ; 
“he will be here at half-past four.” And soon the news spread 
inside the house and outside, and atraightway we were all anxiety to 
see the illustrious chief. 
HOW HE WAS TO BE RECEIVED, 
h no official notice had been sent to the house, con- 
Pew by been held between Mr. Speaker and the Serjeant-at- 
Arms to determine how the General was to be received ; and this 
was the reault. He was to be received simply as a stranger, without 
any ceremony or notice whatever. And, for the satisfaction of those 
veaious and enthusiastic friends of Garibaldi who may think that 
there ought to have been some ceremony—some demonstration—we 
may observe that this arrangement was strictly in acoordance with 
custom and usage. No stranger, except he be a member of the Royal 
family, is ever ised at the house as anything more than a mere 


recognised C) 
Members of the Royal family, when their coming is 
known beforehand, are met by the Serjeant-at-Arms in the inner lobby, 
but even there they are only received with a formal bow from the 
Serjeant; he does not conduct the illustrious strangers to their 
places, but leaves that to be done by the inferior officers. 
AND WHERE PLACED, 

It was ordered that Garibaldi’s place should be the gallery set 
a for ambassadors and foreigners of distinction. @ reason 
why this place was selected, instead of the peers’ benches, was this : 
It was feared that some of Garibaldi’s frionds in the house might be 

i to make some demonstration by cheering or rising from 
their seats on his entrance; and it was thought that the General 
would attract less attention in the gallery above than he would in 
the peers’ benches below. ‘And why should not the members have 
cheered or risen to greet the General ?—what harm could come of it ?”” 
wothink we hearsome of our readers say. To whom weanewer, thatsuch 
a demonstration would have been disorderly, and might have led to 
unpleasant consequences. The presence of stran, in the house is 
ny tolerated, or winked at, as we may say. ere still exists a 
order which forbids the presence of stran ; and, though 

ia allowed to sleep, it is competent for any member to 
wake it up and put it in force. He has only to rise, and say— 
‘‘Mr, Speaker, I notice that there aro strangers in the house,” and 
forthwith Mr. Speaker, without putting the question or allo 
debate, must issue his order thet strangers must withdraw, an 
every soul of them, not only the vulgar crowd, but peers, ambas- 
sadora, and reporters, must straightway budge. Our readers will 
therefore see that to ise the presence of a stranger, however 
illustrious, would be ee But, further, if there had been a 
demonstration there would have 'y also a row, for be it 
remembered that all the members of Parliament are not Garibaldians, 
The Irish Roman Catholics, to wit, can hardly be expected to look 
with favour upon the man who once dethroned the Pope and 
theestens to do so again. Neither oan wo sit sere t the 
old Tory country gen’ are very fond of this disturber of the 
constituted order of things. In short, it cannot be doubted— 
indeed, it was well known—that if there had been a demonstration 
some one—we think we could name the man—would have risen 
promptly, and noticed that strangers were in the House, and in 
that cage Garibaldi and all his suite must, as soon as they had got 
in, have turned round and evacuated their seats. It was not, there- 
fore, without a show of wisdom that it was ordered that Garibaldi 


this 


his place aloft, inthe Ambassadors’ Gall and not on 
at heen uate w. This order was, however, recalled; and this 
was the reason why. ‘‘ Where is Garibaldi to go?” said Lord 


to one of the officials. 


Gallery,” was the . “Up stairs!’’ said a member standin; 
by (ME Gore aoe Tre believe); ‘why he is lame, and it would 
be s pity to make him mount that | .”’ And thereupon 


first order was recalled 
General should, after all, go into the peers’ seats, and that cnly 
his sons and their friends should mount aloft. 
HE ENTERS THE HOUSE, 
But why does he not come? It was to be half- 
Lord bury said. It is now nearly five, 
But about this time there was a stir in the crowd; cries of 
“‘ Make way! Make way !’’ were heard, and we thought then that 
inly coming. It was not, however, the General, but his 
They, by arrangement made beforehand, 
J up stairs, and again we 
hero. e had still though to 


four prompt, 
he is not here. 


half-past five when he arrived. bers 
staircase, accompanied by Mr. Seely and Colonel Chambers. There 
was 80 DUT iy ho alle anh faen tal dusceg en coe 
his; about C) is no’ - 
ol veered ty “ae —_—. Some ne, the 
General cried ‘ 0 and immedia’ were 
eer the only demonstration that was made, 

bury and Mr. Gore Langton, of Bristol, met the General 

as he stepped into the lobby and accom him to the door of 


, and Mr, 


order by centaries of custom and usage, and we should as soon 
expeot to see a regiment of Guarda break from its ranks when on 
parade into openmutiny as the House of Commonsnoticing the presence 
of a stranger by noisy demonstrations. Garibaldi sto in the 
house about ten minutes, not more, and then rose and left as quietly 
as he had entered; but in the inner lobby some score or two of 
members had got together to greet him, and there all involuntarily 
took off their hats as he passed out of the house, 


IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


From the Commons the General went straight away to the | 


House of Peers, 


i 233, | were lined with spectators 


The corridors, some 200 yards in length, | thought might tell at Devonport, 


Ta Para Nes EU 
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: but here, again, there was no cheer- 
ing. ‘The people all took off their hats and bowed as he 
assed, and this was all the demonstration which was made there. 
‘e have heard that the General was much struck and pleased by 
this silent, respectful reception. In the Upper House Garibaldi was 
received with somewhat more formality—or, perhaps, we ought to 
say, more cordiality—than he was in the Houso of Commons. Jn 
the Lower House he was treated as a mere stranger. The Serjeant- 
at-Arms did not stir from his place, and the subaltern officials had 
no instructions to pay him special attention; but when he arrived 
at the Upper House, Sir Augustus Clifford, the Usher of the Black 
Rod, came down from his seat to receive the General, conducted him 
to the place of honour in front of the throne, and stood by his side 
to explain the arrangements of the House. But this is not the first 
time that we have learned that they do things in a much more free- 
and-easy style in the Lords than we do in the Commons. The fact 
is, the Usher of the Black Rod is a sort of King there. He has no 
Speaker over him; in short, has no master at all, but reigns 
supreme, no one attempting to control or influence him. But, 
besides this, Sir Augustus Clifford is notably a very kind and 
courteous gentleman, and not being fettered by rigid rules and 
orders, as the House of eager — are, hogy i page he 
fear of a jealous democracy before his eyes, j 
notable strangers, whoever they may be, whether exiled Sove- 
reigns, or banished —, or eminent writers, with the utmost 
kindness and courtesy. deed, all who come in contact with 
Sir Augustus are sure of kindness; and here let it be 
remembered that when Sir A us Clifford goes out of his way to 
pay courteous attention to an illustrious stranger he is not supposed 
to commit the House. It is merely one gentleman showing courtesy 
to another, such is the Usher of the Black Rod’s free-and-easy 
position. But in the House of Commons, if the Serjeant-at-Arms 
were to leave his chair to greet formally an illustrious stranger, the 
act of courtesy would be considered as an actof the House. Such is 
the difference between the practice and usage of the two Chambers. 


A TRAP ESCAPED. 


the week, that we have little more to say. ! 
br a saye sime one, “ whose annals are dull.” But to the his- 
torian of a nation thisdulnessis hardly a blessing, for if the annals be 
dull his book must be dull. On the day on which Garibaldi came, 


but after he had gone, there was a of arms between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Sheridan on the insurance question, which ex- 
cited some interest, but in which we find nothing to describe, 


Gladstone got the victory on a division, if he did not beat 
his pertinacious antagonist in argument. But for this victory 
he was very much indebted to the tactics of the Conservative 
leader. Mr. Gladstone’s a, mama is that the duty on the insurance 
of stock in trade be reduced from 3s. to 1s, 6d. Mr. Sheridan proposed 
as an amendment that the best way of carrying out the resolution 
of the House passed last year would be to reduce the duty on all 
insurances to is. cent. Mr. Disraeli said that if this amend- 
ment were carried he should move, by way of amendment when 
the substantive motion should be put, that the words ls. cent 
be left out. This amendment, if carried, would have ed the 
House to @ reduction of the duty on all insurances, aos, Se 
House to determine what the amount of the reduction should be. 


got the credit of ha defeated the Government. ‘But in vain is 
the net spread in the sight of any bird.’’ Many of the Liberals who 
had always voted with Mr. Sheridan saw the snare, and promptly 


turned round, went into the lobby with Government, and defeated 
Mr. Sheridan’s amendment. No, no, thou wily chief; we want 
reduction on all insurances, but we must not let you get the credit of 
carrying it. 

A DULL DEBATE. 


On Friday night Mr. Liddell brought forward his long-promised 
motion on China, It ran in this form :—‘That, in the opinion of 
this House, further interferonce on the part of this country in the 
civil war in China is impolitic and unnecessary ;’’ and we are told 
that Mr, Liddell made a capital speech and did his work well—all 
which we can well believe; for Mr. Liddell is intelligent, industrious, 
and speaks well. But we could not stop to listen to that speech. 
Forgive us, readers, if we neglected our duty ; and, to influence you 
to mercy, let us inform you that Mr. Liddell began his speech just 
when hunger most imperiously asserts its claims; and isit not too great 
a sacrifice to expect from us that we should give up our dinner to 
listen to a dreary harangue, full of extracts from bluebooks, diplo- 
matic correspondence and the like, with long disquisitions upon the 
Taepings and their questionable doi: we, tortured with hunger 
the thought that the dinner is prepared and spoiling 
the while? And, further, we plead example. We did no more than 
others ; for no sooner had Mr. Liddell fairly got under way than the 
members began to depart, and in a short time the poor man had to 
deliver that 5; which doubtless he has had on the anvil for 
months, and which, only after infinite care and labour, he had got 
into shape, to a very thin House indeed. if, theref 
we sinned, we sinned not alone; indeed, we have been told tha‘ 
before the speech closed there were not fifty members in the house, 


MR. FERRAND COUNTED OUT, 


then on his legs, and —_ ene and roaring, after his 


deed ; and, whilst Mr. Ferrand was going on full swing, sudden} 
a insta akan the tusk of 


eundry others also who 

came up; but, though Mr. Speaker, with commendable impartiality, 

counted slowly and looked into every corner of the house, he coul 

when all were told, make only thirty-five; and so the House was 

adjourned. A merry laugh broke forth in the lobby when the fact 
came known. Mr. Ferrand, of course, was in anything but a 

laughing mood; for he, too, had prepared a long speech, me Har he 

if nowhere else, 
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“Fmperial jParltament, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
COMMUTATION OF SENTENCE OF DEATH. 

The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH brought in a bill to change the present mode 
of carrying out the Royal prerogative in commuting the sentences of persons 
condemned to death. He sought to relieve the Home Secretary of the duty 
now imposed upon him, and to have it discharged by a number of judges and 
privy councillors in the presence of the Sovereign. 

METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS. 
The Earl of DERPY moved that it be an map ogee he all Committees on 
tropolitan Railway Bills to insert provisions in such measures securing q 
aout Morning and evening for the labouring classes ; and aftera pay 
discussion the motion was agreed to unanimously. 


22. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
THE CIVIL labo gear 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. LIDDELL ied erhat, in the opinion of this House, further inter- 
ference on the part of this country in the civil war in China is impolitie and 
unnecessary.” He entered at great length into an account of the missions 
of Mr. Ley and Captain Sherard Osborn, and declared Mr. Ley's pre. 
tensions were monstrous and absurd. Ifa summary stop had not been put 
to his proceedings, England would inevitably have been dragged completely 
inte the difficulties which would have arisen. He pointed out that we had 
interfered in the Chinese dispute with the Taepings, and contended that by 
our acts we had given an apparent sanction to deeds of the grossest barbarity 
perpetrated by the Chinese Government. 

Mr. LAYARD said that our relations with China were now of the most 
amicable kind, He justified the course which had been taken with respect to 
the Taepings, whom he described as mere pillagers. The policy of the 
Government was inspired by the desire to avoid all interference in the civil 
war so long as it did not approach within the thirty-five miles’ radius of the 
treaty ports ; and be held that that policy had been successful. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER and Mr. FERRAND condemned the policy of the 
Government with regard to China. While the latter hon. member was 


speaking the House was counted out. = 


MONDAY, APRIL 25, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Earl Stanhope gave notice, for the 23rd of May, of his intention to bring 
under their Lordships’ notice the report of the Public Schools Commission, 

The Warehousing of British Spirits Bill was read a second time. The 
Consolidated Fund (£15,000,000) Bill was read a third time and passed. 
Several private bills were also advanced a stage, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE POLICE AND THE GARIBALDI MEETING ON PRIMROSE-HILL, 

Mr. H. LEWIS inquired whetber the Garibaldian meeting on Primrose-hill, 
on Saturday last, had been suppressed by the police with the authority of the 
Home Office, 

Sir G. GREY said that neither he nor the commissioners of police gave any 
special instructions to the police to interfere with the Garibaldi meeting on 
Primrose-hill on Saturday. Some time ago, in consequence of riots which 
teok place in Hyde Park, all meetings on political or exciting subjects in the 
parks were prohibited. The inspector of police who broke up the meeting 
had acted on these general instructions, and not on any special instructions, 
There was no disorder at the meeting, and it might have been better to allow 
the proceedings to continue ; but he considered the inspector acted up to the 
spirit of his general instructions in not allowing the meeting to proceed 
without some special authority. 

LAW OF PARTNERSHIP AMENDMENT BILL, 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD moved the second reading of this bill. It was, he said, 
the same bill as that which passed through that House last year, but reached 
the House of Lords too late to become law. 

Mr. HUBBARD moved that the bill be read a second time that day six 
months. The measure struck at the primary maxim of commercial legis- 
lation, that with unlimited profits there ought to be unlimited responsibility. 

After some discussion, Mr. Hubbard’s amendment was negatived without a 
division, and the bill was read a second time. 

THE IRISH COURT OF CHANCERY. 

Mr. O'Hagan obtained leave to bring in a bill toalter the constitution and 

— hong practice and course of proceeding in the High Court of Chancery 


TUESDAY, APRIL 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE TUSCALOOSA, 

Lord CHELMSFORD called attention to the conduct of the Government in 
respect to the Tuscaloosa. He contended that that conduct had been most 
improper and undignified. 

Earl RUSSELL vindicated the Government, and read the Opposition a 
lesson on the silence which they maintained when evidence of complete 
justice done by Federal authorities was adduced. 

Lord KINGSDOWN argued that the seizure of the Tuscaloosa had been 
wholly illegal. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR admitted that the course taken was unpre- 
cedented, and, as the law officers had said, the case deserved serious con- 
sideration—a phrase which had, unfortunately, not been exactly interpreted 
by the Duke of Newcastle in his despatch. Su uently, he said a modi- 
fication of the instructions in the Duke of Newcastle’s despatches was under 
consideration, and, when settled, would be sent out to our Governors and 
Admirals abroad, - 


26, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
NEW ZEALAND. 

Mr. A. MILLS having called attention to the war in New Zealand. and 
moved for correspondence between the Governor and the Colonial Office 
relating to the policy of confiscation which had been adopted by the New 
Zealand Legislature, 

Mr. CARDWELL said the origin of the present war was a conspiracy 
on the part of a number of the chiefs, who hoped to expel the 
whites from the colony. He granted that the contest was a costly 
one; but he confidently anticipated that by this time it had ter- 
minated, and that the next mail would bring intelligence to that effect. 
If a permanent pacification was to follow, Governor Sir G.Grey considered 
that no better plan could be devised for that purpose than the location of 
large bodies of English settlers in various parts of the colony upon land 
taken from the tribes which had been in insurrection, and that policy had 
been embodied in certain colonial acts that had been referred to, He did 
not think that these measures ought to be left to their own un- 
fettered operation, inasmuch as the Act of Confiscation applied 
not only to disloyal but loyal natives, and even to Europeans. 
There were serious objections, however, to the Crown disallowing 
them, because Pailiament had forced upon the colonists the duty 
of governing the native population. But whilst he deemed it im- 
— to disallow the Act under the circumstances, instructions had 

sent out to Sir G, Grey to limit and restrain ita action, which he 
trusted would result in the restoration of peace and the permanent settlement 
of the colony. The hon. gentleman then explained what were the views of 
Government for the restoration of peace and permanent order in the colony. 
The motion for papers was agreed to. 
HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 

Mr. LINDSAY moved a resolution to the effect that the recommendations 
of the commissioners as to the construction of harbours of refuge ought to 
be carried ont. 

Sir S. NORTHCOTE moved an amendment to the effect that the cost, either 
— or in part, of the construction of the harbours should be defrayed by 

s upon shipping. 

Mr. M.GIB8ON opposed both the amendment and the original motion, and 
on a division the amendment was lost by 39 votes to 191, and the original 
motion was also lost by 84 votes to 142, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
r CHURCH RATES COMMUTATION BILL. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE moved the second reading of this bill. 


His object was 
to have the measure referred to a Select Committee, 


He propoved that the 
charge should be acknowledged, and its estimated average—twopence in 
the pound—should be declared a charge binding on property, and which 
gg yg Soy vented — by _. 

Sir C. DOUGLAS mov: at the bill be read a nd time that day six 
months. The bill would satisfy nobody. siz : 

After some discussion, the second reading of the bill was negatived by 
160 votes to 60, 

d BANK NOTES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Sir J, HAY moved the second reading of the Bank Notes (Scotland) Bill, 
the object of which was to afford increased banking accommodation by 
authorising newly-established banks in Scotland to issue notes against gold. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER opposed the motion; and, after 
some discussion, Sir J. Hay withdrew the bill. 


SEAT OF THE UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE. 
won eteory i eeeree ps appointed to inquire whether the Marquis of 
ington vacated his seat by accepting the office of Under-sxcretary 
of State reported that he had not, oe 


APRIL 30, 1864 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
INDIA. 
to the Earl of Ellenborough, 
road WODEHOUSE said that no official information had been received from 


India in reference 
But Sir 


=a 


jiscontinue throwing the dead bodies into the Ganges. Arrangements had 
disc 


been made to burn the bodies of those whose friends were too poor to do so 
themselves, at the public expense. This would be a great sanitary 
improvement. 


THE REGIUS PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK (OXFORD) BILL. ; 
The LORD CHANCELLOR moved thesecond reading of this bill, which, 
after some discussion, was agreed to. 


HOUSE 'OF COMMONS. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


In reply to Mr. Locke, Mr. MILNER GIBSON said that a communication 
had been received from the Astronomer Royal in reference to the adjustment 


| thinks it fitting to designate him, It is 


to the orders given as respects the disposal of the dead. | 
Charles Wood had received a private note, from which it appeared | 
that an order had been given, with the sanction of the Governor-General, to | 
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payin : i by him, and by others 
of his kind—his equals in vanity, shortsightedness, and 


inutility—that the honest labourer is forced into unionism to 
obtain the privilege even of toil, and is compelled to submit to 
regulations against which his soul rebels, but with which he is 
forced to comply under pain of exclusion from hig class and 
from labour itself. The absence from the ranks of the 
Shakspeare procession of thousands of artisans who attended 
only as lookers-on was a significant fact, It proved indispu- 
tably that the great body of English working men, however 
fettered by union rules, nevertheless preserve sufficient inde- 
pendence and good sense to refuse the behests of their leadera 
to assist in carrying out a crowning act of impertinence and 


and re-veritication of the re standard of weights and measures, and 

report: had also been received from the Committee appointed to consider 
tus subject. The whole subject was under consideration. 
had been made for re-verifying the standards. He did not see any necessity 
for alteriog the law as regards tradesmen for deviations in their weights and 


measures. 


No instructions 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 


Mr. Hopwoop inquired whether the Government would be willing to 
propose a conference on American affairs ? 

sir G. GREY answered in the negative. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 

In answer to Mr. Heygate, Mr. W. COWPER said the Government had 
determined to propose a vote for a National Gallery at the rear of Burlington 

Ouse. 
pone 'THE TUSCALOOSA. 

Mr. PEACOCKE moved “ That the instructions contained in the despatch 
of the Duke of Newcastle to Sir P. Wodehouse, dated the 4th day of November, 
1s03, and which remain still unrevoked, are at variance with the principles 
of international law.” 

The SOLICITOR-GENERAL, in resisting the motion, said that there was no 
doubt but that she was a prize of war, and that her supposed conversion 
into a Confederate cruiser was a mere plan and pretence. 

Mr. WHITESIDE contended that we had shamefully violated our alleged 
neutrality, and that we had no right whatever to detain the Tuscaloosa. 

After a lengthened debate, which was chiefly confined to members of the 
legal profession, the House divided on Mr. Peacock’s motion, which was de- 
feated by ® majority, the numbers being 219 to 185, 

The ome then went into Committee of Supply, and soon afterwards 
adjourned. 
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THE PROCESSIONS. 


THE metropolis has at length cooled down after the some- 
what unusual excitement of two slmost concurrent popular 
demonstrations. Both have been only saved from derision by 


the grandeur of the personages in whose honour they were 
non-admiring public, We have seen in person the very men 
fancy dreeses, tinsel, and trumpery selected in utter recklessness 
cerned with either, save as spectators, These the working men 
or repair? There you may eee atraight-limbed, muscular, 
of which huge iron rollers are straining and toiliv g far through 


respectively attempted, The element which so nearly brought 
both events to shame has been at least fairly shown to a 
who seize alike upon the occasion of the advent of an heroic 
patriot and the three-hundredth annivereary of a poet's birth 
for tawdry display of themselves, with accessories of banners, 
of all canons of taste and propriety. 

The public had been led—industriously led—to believe that 
the working men of London were themselves the true and 
fpontaneous originators of the processions in honour of 
Garibaldi and of Shakspeare, But, as these processions passed, 
it was easy to eee how little the true working men were con- 
of England, forsooth! These wretched creatures, bedizened 
with ordera of tin and pewter, with pocket-handkerchiefs for 
aprons, with penny paper feathers, and with sham noses, are 
of quite a different genus to the working men we are accus- 
tomed to meet in common daily life. Isa house in building 
intelligent-looking fellows— plasterers, bricklayers, or car- 
pentere, Enter even the hot printing-office, beneath the roof 
the night; and the men, from the compositor to the stoker, 
are not compatriots of whom a Briton need be ashamed, 


Where were the sturdy smiths, the active masons, or any 
other of the genuine representatives of the English aitisans 
in the irregular rout which, tricked out in worthless gauds and 
ludicrous disguises, promenaded our streets on the 11th and the 
231d of this present month of our civilisation? The aspect of 
at least a majority of the processionists was that of poor 
creatures from East-end garrets, loafers at houses of call, tav- 
room frequenters, frozen out gardeners, and men long habitually 
and deservedly “out of work,” What had they to do with 
Garibaldi? They answered the question practically enough in 
their own way, by marching on and leaving him to 
be detained for three quarters of an hour after 
they had passed along the line of route, And what 
had they to do with Shakspeare? They were told in the 
placard which convened them, that Shakspeare had been a man 
of their own order, They must have known this to be untrue, 
had they known anything of the matter, The gentle poet was 
the gon of a woolstapler, a glover, a butcher, or a freeholder ; 
but certainly the offspring of a trader or man of property. 
There is not the slightest pretence for supposing that Shakspeare 
ever did a day’s work as @ handicraftsman in all his life, 
_ But, after all, these two “demonstrations” were not only 
nstructive, but practically useful, The working men could see 
the kind of fellows to whore level it is sought to degrade their 
entire order by union regulations, 
Which ought to be the rewards of 
ussiduity, 
devi 


by limitations of the prizes 
superior industry, skill, and 
That “Forester,” in the wildest costume ever 
sed by the fancy of a cheap matquerade-warehouseman, is 
Sy NO means the “ harmless idiot ” which the leading journal 


folly, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

SIR ALEXANDER COCKBURN, it is enid, is about to be raised to the 
Peerage. 

Tuk KING OF ITALY has lately had slight symptoms of 
attack, 

A MARRIAGE is arranged between Lord Frederick Cavendish 
of the Duke of Devonshire, and the Hon. Lucy Lyttelton, 
the Queen, and second daughter of Lord Lyttelton, 

MR. AUSTIN BRUCE, the new junior Lord of the 
re-elected for Merthyr-Tydvil without opposition, 

THE SUM of £43,000 has been collected for the relief of the 
Sheffield catastrophe. 

MR. HUGHES, author of “Tom Brown’s School-days,” &c., has been 
invited by a number of the electors of Finsbury to stand for that borough on 
Liberal principles. Alderman Lusk has issued his address, and is therefore 
regularly in the field. 

FOUR TONS OF SALMON were recently caught near Limerick, at Mr. 
Malcolmson’s lax weir, at a single draw. 

THE Ick-CROP gathered in America last winter ie said to be the largest 
ever stored. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN suggests that the railway arch over Ludgate-hill 
should be decorated with sculptural representations of the funerals of Nelson 
and Wellington. 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, it is rumoured, will oppose Mr. (ladstone at 
the next election for the University of Oxford. 

ISMAIL PACILA has declined to be examined by the commission sent out to 
Egypt by the Government in re the Mersey rams, 

THE LATE F. R. MAGENIs, Esq., of the Royal Thames Yacht Club, has 
left the National Life-boat Institution a legacy of £1000, 

THE DISTURBANCEs in Algeria, although it is hoped they will not be 
serious, have been thought a sufficient reason for reinforcing the French army 
there. 

THE SWIss MINISTER in Paris has received fresh instructions to open ne- 
gotiations with the French Government relative to a treaty of commerce 
between France and Switzerland. 

TUE ALEXANDRA was formally delivered up to the owners, Messrs. Sillem 
and Company, on Monday. 

THE NEW CAVALRY BARRACKS at Colchester are now nearly ready for the | 
reception of troops, and it is stated that they will be occupied the first week 
in May by a detachment of the 12th Lancers. 

IN A LATE BATTLE, it is said, the Circassians lost 2000 men, and the 
Russians 1500, The Circassians are taking refuge in Turkey, with the 
consent of the Sultan, who has sent vessels to convey them to Sinope and 
Varna, 

THE YANKEE NEGRO RECRUITS are not so popular as formerly. There 
isa new name for the darkeys. ‘hey were called unbleached Americans. 
Now the white soldiers style them “* Smoked Yankees.” 

THE LOSSEs of the marine insurance companies in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in the United States, amounted last year to 5,416,895 dollars, of 
which more than a million of dollars are due to war risks. 

THE BOARD Or TRADE INQUIRY into the loss of the steam-ship Bohemia 
off the coast of Maine has resulted in a suspension of the certiticate of Captain 
Borland for twelve months. 
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MR. W. F. WINDHAM, late of Fellbrigg House, Norfolk, has been 
adjudicated a bankrupt. Mrs. Windham was delivered of a son a few 
days ago. 


ONLY TWELVE PERSONS are now living in the United States who took 
the American side in the first great revolution there. Of these, one is | 
105 years old, two are 102, one is 101, one is 100, two are 99, one is 97, and 
one is ‘4, 

DURING THE PAST NINE YEARS 3409 lives have been saved by the life- 
boats of the National Institution and those belonging to local bodies, and 
2896 by the rocket and mortar apparatus. During the past year (1863) the 
number saved were 505 by life-boats and J87 by the rocket and mortar 
apparatus. 


THE ITALIAN FRIGATE RE GALANTUOMO, which it was feared had been 
lost on her passage from America to Europe, has arrived safely at Gibraltar 
and proceeded to Naples. 

THE KENT HOP PLANTATIONS are beginning to assume signs of life and 
activity. Accounts from the several districts relative to the appearance of 
the plant represent the young shoots as being healthy and strong, although 
less forward than at this time last year, through frosty nights and keen 
easterly winds. In most gardens the work of polling has already been com- 
pleted. 

THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION'S prize meeting, 1864, will be held 
on Wimbledon-common. The camp will be ready for occupation on Monday, 
July 11. The shooting will commence on Tuesday, the 12th, at one o'clock, 
on which day the targets will be open for matches, pool, signting, &c. On 
Wednesday and the following days, the prize-shooting will commence at 9.30, 

ON SUNDAY, the Italian artists engaged at Windsor in inlaying the roof 
of Cardinal Wolsey’s chapel with glass mosaics visited Garibaldi at Cliefden. 
The General had seen them on the previous day at Windsor, and personally 
invited them to cali upon him, One of them, it appears, served as a soldier | 
under Garibaldi during the campaign which did so much for Italian unity. 

OF THE PRESENT BISHOPS Lord Palmerston has had the nomination of 
thirteen (including Peterborough, which will be filled in a day or two)— 
namely, Canterbury, York, London, Durham, Carlisle, Ely, Gloucester and 
Bristol, Norwich, Peterborough, Ripon, Rochester, and Worcester. Such a | 
circumstance, or anything like it, of one Minister nominating nearly half the 
English episcopate, was never betore known in the Church of England. 

THE FRENCH PAPERS are not without Garibaldi lon mots. The latest, 
we see, is attributed to an inglish duchess, who wished to have Garibaldi at 
her ball, who replied to the invitation personally :— Your Grace, nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to dance, but | cannot on account of my 
poor wounded foot.” ‘ Very well,” replied the English lady, ‘ don’t let that 
disturb you ; I will dance it on my knee!” This is considered quite & la 
British enthusiasm. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND SHAKSPEARE.—Not content with pro- 
hibiting the Parisians from paying homage to Shakspeare, with whem, 
perhaps, they thought Frenchmen had no concern, the Government have, to 
the astonishment of every one, prohibited the banquet by which the English 
and American residents had arranged to celebrate the tercentenary of 
Shakspeare’s birth. The prohibition was announced in a most uncourteous 
manner; no reason whatever was assigned, nor any apology made. A 
“ black” man was sent to the Grand Hotel and delivered a verbal injunction 
that the dinner must not take place, and an equal unceremonious commu- 
nication made to the secretary of the meeting. M. Jules Janin, in the /ébats, 
slyly says that the interdiction of the banquet was the best thing that could 
have bappened to it; and he likens the catastrophe to that of Caleb 
Balderston, the cook, in Walter Scott’s “ Bride of Lammermoor,” who, 
having in fact a very miserable dinner for his master, availed himself of 
the accident of some soot falling down the kitchen chimney to swear that a 
sumptuous repast of three courses had been spoiled. 


CurTING UP A ROMAN ROAD.—During the past fortnight one of the 
main sewers of the Malton drainage-works has been laid along the line of 
street occupying the site of the ancient road from Derventio (Malton) to 
Isurium (Aldborough) and Dunum Sinus (Dunsley, near Whitby). Upwards 
of @ year ago traces of this road were found about 5 ft. deep; but the road has 
now been traced, gradually ascending to the t surface, all the way up 
Newbegin, the street leading out of Malton to thenorth. The road for most of | 
the way was about 2 ft. below the present strect, and was covered with castearth, 
rubbish, ashes, and stones bearing strong marks of fire, and, it is conjectured, 
formed the refuse of the place after the town was burnt by Archbishop 
Thurstun, in the middle of the twelfth century. The Roman road wes 
paved with large blocks of limestone, run together with a sort of cement, 
the whole being as hard as concrete, and gave considerable resistance to the 
picks of the workmen. ‘he formation of side drains revealed the curious 
fact that the road was lowest in the middle, as if to form a waterway. Below 
the Roman road, and between it and the natural rock, there was @ deposit 
of yeaty, upctuous earth, from 3 ft. to 4ft. thick, which abounded with the | 


| sioned some surprise and a go 


| were present. 1 
| Councillor Biegeleben; France, Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne; England, 


blackened tlintlike bones of Geer and other animals. The only things found 
in the way of relics were @ few pieces of pottery, the bandle of a dagger or | 
sword, and a coin too defaced for recognition, 


GENERAL GARIBALDI. 

Ganarpr has now taken his leave of England. His last day in 
London (Friday week) was spent in visits to various distinguished 
parties. He breakfasted with the American Consul, where several 
ladies and gentlemen were presented to him; afterwards he drove to 
the residence of the Karl of Shaftesbury, and then he went to 
Stafford House, where his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who 
had come up from Sandringham that morning, had an interview 
with him, and remained forsome time. Inthe afternoon the General 
drove to Cliefden, the residence of the Duchess Dowager of Sutherland, 
where he spent the night. 

On Saturday, acoompanied by the Duchess Dowager of Sutherland 
and the Duchess of ll, the pony oat omega by way of Slough 

r. 


to inspect the Royal model farm at W; In the course of his 
was ev: i 


drive ‘erywhero enthusiast... y received. Upon reaching 
the farm he was received by Mr, Ti: Se bailiff of is Heme tane 

who showed the visitors over the Royal dairy. Garibaldi then paid 
a visit to tho Flemish Farm, where Mr. Brebner was in 
attendance, and showed him among the cattle a young bull 
which was christened ‘‘@aribaldi’? some two years ago. 
Before the visit had concluded a number of farmers and 
others arrived on the field, and if the illustrious visitor had 
prolonged his atay for an hour or so more the whole town of Windsor 
and the adjacent villages would have flocked to the scene. A 
number of the farmers offered to present Goneral Garibaldi with a 
steam-plough asa token of their recognition of his great merits, 
This offer was made through Mr. Stevens; but the General naively 
remarked, while thanking bis warm-hearted admirers, that his farm 
only consisted of about twenty-five acros, and that the rest of the 
island of Caprera was nothing better than barren rock and unpro- 
ductive mountain, so that a steam-plough, much as he admired ite 
operations, would be of little or no value to himself, 

_ On Monday morning Garibaldi left Cliefden Park, and after pay- 
ing a brief visit to Eton College took the train at Slough. Every- 
where along the line he was received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
At Didcot, Bath, and Bristol addresses were presented to him. 
About half-past five o’clock he arrived at Weymouth, went on board 
the Edgar, Admiral Dacres’ flag-ship, and inspected the fleet in 
Portland Roads. After a stay of a couple of hours he landed again, 
took train, and proceeded to Plymouth, and was the guest for the 
night of Colonol Peard (Garibaldi’s Englishman) at Penquite House. 
On Wednesday he embarked on board the Duke of Sutherland’s yacht 
Ondine in Fowey harbour. The yacht, however, had to put into 
Falmouth, where she remained till Thursday, and then sailed for 


Caprera. 
the General issued the following farewell 


fore leaving London, 
address to the English nation :— 


I offer my heartfel+ gratituce and thanks to the English nation and their 
Government for the reception | have met with in this free land. I came 
here with the primitive object of thanking them for their sympathy for me 
and for my country, and this my first object is accomplished. I have desired 
to be altogether at the disposition of my Hnglish friends, and to go to ever. 
place where I might be wished to go, but I find that I cannot now fulfil ail 
these engagements of my heart, 

If I have caused some trouble and disappointment to many friends, I ask 
their pardon ; but I cannot draw the line between where I could and where 
: <— go, and therefore, for the present, these are my thanks and my 

arewell, 

Still, [hope, perhaps at no distant time, to return to see my friends in the 
domestic life of England, and to redeem some of my engagements with the 
= peri of this country, which, with deep regret, I feel that I cannot 
now fulfil, 


Our Illustrations represent the ceremony of prosenting the freedom 


of the City to the General and bis departure from the Guildhall on 
Wedneeday week, an account of which appeared in our last Number. 


On Saturday evening last, after the conclusion of the Shakspeare 
ceremonial, an indignation meeting was attempted to be held on 
Primrose-hill, to protest against the suspected action of tho Govern- 
ment in spiriting Garibaldi out of the country ; but Mr. who 
had been appointed to take the chair, had hardly commenced his 
speech when Inspector Stokes, at the head ofa strong body of police, 
interfered and stopped the proceodings, in doing which they appear 
to have uted much unnecessary violence, The prohibition occa- 

a | deal of irritation, and at one time 
there was some apprehension of a riot; but all ended peaceably, and 
the members of the committee separated, after passing a resolution 
to wait upon Sir George Grey, and ask whether this interference was 
by his orders. A deputation, headed by Mr. Edmond Beales, waited 
upon Sir George Grey at the Home Office on Wednesday in reference 
to this affair. Mr. Beales asked for information as to the rules under 
which public meetings could be held in the open air. Sir G. Grey 
expressed his regret that the meeting should have been broken up, 
but said that such meetings could only be held in the parks wi! 
the consent of Mr. Cowper. He added that if the police had been 
guilty of violence towards any person a summons should be taken 
out against the offender. Mr, Shaen expressed his intention of 
taking that coureo, At a meeting of the Working Men’s Committee 
on Wednesday evening, it was resolved to hold another meeting on 
Primrose-hill this day week, and if interfered with by the police to 
offer sufficient resistance to compel police action, and go raise the 
question of the legality of open-air mee'iugs im the parks, 


THE CONFERENCE, — The Plenipotentiaries accredited by the severa 
European Powers to the Conference holden at London with a view to the 
restoration of peace in the north of Europe, meton Monday at one o'clock in 
the room prepared for them at the oflicial residence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in Downing-street. All the members appointed to the Conference 
They were as follows :—Austria, Count Apponyi and Privy- 


Earl Russell and the Earl of Clarendon; Prussia, Count Bernstor{f and 


Privy Councillor Balan, formerly Ambassador at Copenbagen; Kussia, 
Baron Brunnow; Denmark, Baron de Bille, M. Quaade (( Minister), 
and Councillor Krieger; the German Confederation, M. de Beust, 


Saxon Minister; Sweden, General Count Wachtmeister. Earl Russell was 
chosen President of the Conference, and it is said that the question of an 
armistice was at once mooted, but that nothing could be done, as the Prussian 
and Austrian Envoys were without instructions on that point, and had to 
refer to their respective Governments. The Mémorial Diplomatique and the 
other Paris papers give the following as the basis for deliberation which 
Austria, Prusia, and the German Confederation propose to bring forward :— 
* Integrity. of the Danish monarchy ; political and administrative autonomy of 
the duchies, Maintenance of their union in one single state (nexus socialis). 
Rendsburg to be made a German federal fortress, as @ guarantee of the 
autonomy and indivisibility of the duchies.” The following gentlemen— 
Mr. Reincke, merchant, of Altona; Dr. Behn, professor at the Univerei.y«f 
Kiel; Canon Versmann, of Itzehoe (all three members of the Holstein 
Estates) ; Councillor von Ahlefeld, of Olpenitz, Landed Pro, vet haneen, 
of Grumbye, Angeln (late members of the Schleswig Esta‘e-)~- arrived in 
London on Monday evening as a deputation, delegated by their cojleagves 
and constituents, to present to the Conference a protest again cony cer on 
being taken by that body as to the future political organi. ion of he 
duchies of Schleswig-Holstein without consulting the w lee cf the 
inhabitants. 

“OLD ABE” APRIL-FOOLING.—On the lst of April last, about mid-Cay, 
Uncle Abe indulged in one of his little jokes. He ordered a despatch to be 
sent to Secretary Welles that the United Stetes railing-ship St. Louis had, 
on the 4th of March, captured the Confederate steamer Florida at 
Teneriffe, and had hung the captain of the latter immediately. Old 
Welles, as he received the dispatch, burried over to the White Houre, end, 
rubbing his hands in a joyful manner, announced the glorious news. * I 
don’t believe it’ said Abe. “I now itis true. I feel it in my bones,” said 
Sec. “ Now, you old printer fool, does it look at all probable that an oid 
eailing-screw like the St. Lonis shonld catch a steamer like the Florida’ 
“I really don’t know.” “Oh, get out. Go home, and don’t bring me any 
more such nonsensical dispatches, 1 see how it is. It is April Fovi’s Day, 
and you are trying it on me.”—AM/anhatian. 

DREADFUL ACCIDENT.—On Monday last a shocking accident befel Mr. 
J. Jones, an elderly gentleman, who hus for many years held the responsible 
position of engineer to the Oxford City Waterworks Company. fe had 
made an inspection of some fittings in connection with the waterworks in 
the upper story of Mr. Joel Evans's brewery, in the parish of St. Clement, 
Oxford, and on reaching the bottom of the ladder he missed his footing and 
fell head foremost into a large vat of boiling liquid. Mr. Evans, who pre- 
ceded him down the ladder, and some of the men, attracted by the agonising 
screams of Mr. Jones, immediately rescued him, and medical aid was speedily 
at band, but in divesting him of his clothing his flesh was litciully peeked 
trom his body. The vat was entirely unprote*ted, and this is the third acci- 
Gent (two of them fatal) that hus OvcUrTed from the same cauce in thie 
neighbourhood jn u few weeks, 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE org pieces 
GARTBALDTI is gone back to his island home, and that ne 18 

under the haneialen that her Majesty's Government beers rE to 
go there cannot be a doubt. How this impression was made ae 
his mind will perhaps never be known, except to those who made it. 
Lord Shaftesbury declares, ‘upon bis honour as a gentleman,” that 
Garibaldi’s failing health was the sole causo of his departure; and 
Lord Shaftesbury’s honour as a gentleman is not to be impeached. 
He says what he believes to be true, speaks what ho thinks he 
knows ; but Lord Shaftesbury is not & Minister of the Crown, and, 
though he is very intimate with Lord Palmerston, it is not to be 
imagined that our noble Premier tells all his mind to Lord 
Shaftesbury. I suspect that Lord Shaftesbury has been tho innocent 
tool of the Government in this matter. But supposing Garibaldi 
was made to believe that his presence here would be inconvenient— 
what then?’ Has any flagrant wrong been done? I[ cannot think 
that there has. Garibaldi’s premature departure has dieappointed 
the peoplo in the provinces, who longed to see the Italian hero 
and to give him a provincial ovation as grand as that which 
he received in London; but Lord Palmerston and_ his col- 
leagues are responsible for the conduct of our affairs; and, 
if Lord Palmerston discovered by his own sagacity, or was 
told by the members of the Congress now sitting, that 
Garibaldi’s prerence here would embarrass its consultations, it seems 
to me that his Lordship has not been guilty of any very grave offence 
in trying to get Garibaldi out of the way, even at the expense of the 
disappointment of his provincial friends. But, it may be asked, 
why was not the real cause of his departure plainly and openly 
avowed? Well, perhaps it would have been a better course if Lord 


Palmerston had plainly said in his place in Parliament that | 
Garibaldi’s presence here would be inconvenient, for the English | 


people are not unreasonable; and, though there might have been an 
outbreak of indignation, this would soon have passed away. But 
diplomats of the old echool l#ke tortuous better than direct courses, and, 
moreover, very few of even themost advanced Liberals have yot learned 
to trust the people. Besides, it must be remembered that, if Lord 
Palmerston had made the frank avowal the matter would not have 
ended there. Parliament is sitting, and his Lordship would have 
been trotted through a whole catechism of questions. Radicals, 
Tories, and Whigs would have wanted to know who had hinted at 
this inconvenience. Who made the first suggestion? How? 
when? where was it made? Disraoli would have made a solemn 
protest against the unconstitutional proceeding ; Seymour Fitzgerald 
would have discoursed learnedly upon international law; and Mr. 
Hennessy, whe can change his colour like a chameleon and his shape 
like a Proteus, would have sunk all his dislike to Garibaldi to have 
a dig at the Government; and the noble Lord would have been 
pelted with questionings and protests as never man was peltcd 
before. All this Lord Palmerston of course SAW ; and, perhaps, 
it was but natural that he should try to avoid it by getting 
Garibaldi out of the country in a quiet way. Well, on the whole, I 
do not think much harm has been done. Garibaldi has not felt 
hurt, as the phrase is. He is more annoyed that we have not gone 
to war with Austria on the Schleswig-Holstein question. _ 

Garibaldi, I am told, got a good round sum from the directors of 
the Crystal Palace, but he will not appropriate it to himself, we may 
be sure. It will all be devoted to the Italian cause. I suppose a 
much Jarger sum will be raised by the subscription on foot. In that 
oase, if the managers of the fund wish it to be secured for (iaribaldi’s 
special use, they must take care to put it in trust. But, really, 
Garibaldi wants no money for his special use. He has about £150 
a year, the capital sum of which he earned long ago by commerce, 
and this is amply svuflicient for the wants of this noble and disin- 
terested man. He has one cervant, I amtold; but this man refuses 
to take regular wages; he lives as the (ieneral lives, wanting nothing 
but his food, except when his clothes are worn out, and then the 
General hands him over a trifle to buy a new suit. I have said that 
Garibaldi’s income is sufficient to supply his wants, but I ought 
rather to have said that he compresses his wants to his income. 

The Shakespeare Tercentenary is over, and so far as Stratford-on- 


been ail the greater had not tho promised grandeur of the London 
demonstration overshadowed the early efforts of the Stratford com- 
mittes of management. As in the best regulated families, so in 
equally well-regulated committees, accidents will happen; and the 
gentlemen who set themselves to work to do their best at Stratford- 
on-Avon in honour of the occasion have the satisfaction of feeling 
that they have triumphed over the various obstacles that beset them, 
and have achieved a result by ro means insignificant. But what eball 
I say of the National Shakspeare Committee—with their promised 
general holiday on Saturday last; their procession to the Green 
Park, where the Prince of Wales was to have laid tho first stone 
of that “« monument, embracing a statue,’ which /’unch has 
exercised its facetiousnees upon; the series of gow performances in 
the metropolitan theatres; the exhibition of Shakepearean relics 
in Westminster Hall ; the monster banquet at which tho intellect of 


England was to shine forth in friendly rivalry to do honour to the | 


cccasion and the man’ Of all these fair promises not one was 
destined toarrive at performance; but, instead, there was a miserable 
proceasion to Primrose-hill, where a young oak-tree, which had been 
transplanted from eome few score paces distant the night before, was 
sprinkled with a few drops of water from the River Avon while Mr. 
Phelps made certain exaggerated remarks upon the grandour of the 
occasion, and which were followed by an ode that the ‘foremost 
man in his profession ’’ did not deign to stop and listen to. 

Your readers know well enough by this time that I attribute the 
series of miserable failures which have attended the National 
Shakepeare Committee from its formation to the combined conceit 
and incapacity of its over-forward honorary secretary. Is Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon satisfied now as to the true estimate in which he 
is held by his literary brethren and by the general public? and aro 
the Hon. W. Cowper and the other members of the executive at 


length convinced of his thorough inefficiency for the post which he | 


ocoupies ? The great City meeting, from which so much was expected, 
was actually called by him for the very day on which Garibaldi 
entered London. No one of course attended it, not even the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, who preferred « place on the roof of some 
Government office on that exciting occasion to delivering an 
addreas to & civic audience in favour of erecting a monument 
to a. But when the City meeting really did take 
place, who attended it? Bear in mind that it was called 

y circular addressed to City magnates alone. Why, the 
Lord Mayor, one Sheriff, one Alderman, one Deputy, and one 
member of the Stock Exchange—the Mr. E, H. Lawrence who, 
months ago, wes put forward to propose to the general committee 
tho raising of £30,000 for a monument to Shakespeare, when the 
only reason he could give for this sum boing fixed upon was becavse 
the Scott monument at Edinburgh cost a certain amount, and ‘he 
did not sce why,” as he elegantly pbrased it, ‘‘ Shakespeare should 
play second fiddle to Sir Walter Scott?’’ Not a single mer- 


attend a meeting convened to listen to an appeal {rom ro important 
a functionary as the Ohief Commissioner of Works. Nevertheless, 
a City committee was actually formed out of these insignificant 
materials; but when, a few days since, it was called together to 
deliberate, only three individuals were present, and so tho City, 
like the general subscription, has fallen to the ground :— 

The Royal patronage, the Princo’s presidency, 

The general holiday, the grand procession, 

The monster banquet, and the brave performances, 

Yea, e’en the monument itself embracing statue, 

Have, like the promise of subscriptions, faded, 

And left not a rap behind. 


V Se €xouse me if once more I write the name of Shakspeare - 
It is 2 tell you that Victor Hugo's edition of ‘‘ The Bard’’ has 
appeared in Paris, and that 6400 copies were sold in two days. This 
beats the memorable sale of “ Les Miserables.” While on thie sub- 
ject, I hear that, though the English Shakspeare dinner, as well as 
the French one, at the Grand Hotel, was forbidden, the Germans are 
o be permitted to celebrate the tercentenary without molestation. 


Will 


| married, and entered upon 


| housemaids, &o. 
| house and informed its master that one of his 


| how do you think they managed their a(fair of honour ? 


| CHILD,—Some years ago the late Bisho 


| of the churchwardens (an _ intelligent 
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You see Germans usually speak to Germans in German, and treason 
uttered in Paris in German does not count, because ‘‘le peuple ” 
only understand French—that sublime language, as Balzac said, 
‘so little spokon in France.’’ f 7 ? 

It is quite impossible to help laughing at the unconscious oddity 
of a man who walks about with an anti-macassar hanging to a 
button behind, or @ paper spill stuck under hia coat collar. And it 
is almost as funny to see the solemn grandeur of some art-criticism 
under ridiculous circumstances. I havo noticed a very funny thing 
apropos of Gérome’s ‘Nile Boat’? at the French Gallery. Tho 
critics of two important papers bave been speaking in the strongest 
terms of the ‘reality and truth’ of the picture, and yet they 
neither of them knew the stem of the boat from the stern, but 
actually described it as if it were being pushed along by the rowers 
instead of pulled. I don’t mind the Superfine Keview’s doing this so 
much, because Superfine Reviewers are above euch human weak- 
nesses a8 a knowledge of aquatics; but the other critic was present 
at the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race dinner, and made a speech 
about rowing, and so ought to know botter. He might be expected 
to understand which way the oarsmen look in a boat, though per- 
haps there was some excuse for his describing the retriever in Sir 
Edwin's picture at the British Institution as a Newfoundland. 

Verdi’s opera of ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera’’ was some short time ago 
produced, for the first time, at the theatre at Odessa, and the inno- 
cent inhabitants mistook the title of the opera for an announcement 
of a masquerade! About eleven o'clock an immense crowd of 
maskers, costumed, dominoed, and all the rest of it, invaded the 
theatre doors. Explanations were made, and the masqueraders 
went home disconsolately and exchanged their gay costumes and 
head-gear for sober nightcaps and bedgowns. — ‘ 

Here is a good notion for the teetotal socicties, said to have boen 
found in the drawer of an old cabinet, and written upon vellum :— 

When Adam first planted the vine, the author of all evil watered it with 
the blocd of a peacock. No sooner had it budded than the aforesaid unmen- 
tionable personage watered it with the blood of an ape. When the grapes 
appeared he watered them with the blood of a lion. And when they ripened 
he watered them with the blood of a pig. Thus the wine imbibed the dif- 
ferent characters of the four animals. After the first few glasses, the blood 
of a drinker is animated ; he is vivacious, boastful, and his cheeks are scarlet— 
he revels in self-glorification like a peacock ; as intoxication progresses, he 
jumps and antics like an ape; he then becomes furious and ferocious as a lion ; 
finally, his eye glazes, he totters, stumbles, groans, and grunts like the 
animal so delicious in the form of bacon. 

It might be worth the while of the Society for the Suppression of 
all Liquor Traffic to have this charming little allegory printed and 
hung up at every porkshop near a public- house. 

Apropos of Garibaldi’s departure, I send you a short extract from 
the last new morning paper, a small sheet sold fora halfpenny. It 
did not appear as news, but in a leader. 

Mr. Gladstone went on Sunday night to the Duke of Sutherland's mansion 
and intimated to his Grace that it was imperative Garibaldi should leave 
England, if the entente cordiale was to be preserved with France. The Duke's 
astonishment at this abrupt proposal may be imagined. How was he to 
communicate it to his guest ? The law of hospitality, sacred everywhere, 
was thus proposed to be infringed. In apologetic tone the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had been dispatched by Lord Palmerston on this errand, ex~ 
plained that every consideration was to be sacrificed to the interests of England; 
that at the approaching conference, which might possibly turn into a general 
congress, the influence of England would be negatived if she continued to 
harbour the foe of Napoleon II]. Napoleon was ready, in the plenitude of 
his grace, to overlook the first outburst of enthusiasm, but not to tolerate 
the continuance of these ovations, The Ministry had decided that Garibaldi 
must go, and he left it to the Duke to break the news as best he might to his 
guest. The Duchess, noting the Duke's agitation after the interview with 
Mr. Gladstone, inquired the cause and burst into tears. Nothing is so cold 
and heartless as State policy. 


It is evident from the above that the writer of this leader in the 
Morning Mail is not only in the confidence of the Government, 
the personal friend of Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Sutherland, 
Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell, Napoleon III., and the Duchess 
of Sutherland, but a trusted intimate at Stafford House. Could 
anything be more circumstantial? ‘Said Mr, Gladstone to the 


| Duke, in apologetic tone,’’ and the Duchess, ‘noting the Duke’ 
Avon is concerned a success has been achieved which might have | re * plate bullet “thas a 


agitation, burst info tears!’’ Sheridan’s pistol-bullet that missed 
Sir Peter Teazle struck a bronze Hercules on the mantelpiece, 
glanced off it at an angle of forty-tive degrees, went through the 
window, and wounded the postman, who was coming to the 
door with a double letter from Northamptonshire, is a loose 
and confused account compared to the above. The writer must 
have been upon the spot. The question then arises, how far 
is he—the trusted intimate of peers, potentates, dukes, and duchesses, 
how far is he justified in betraying the confidence of his friends, his 
noble host and hostess? To my mind, the editor of the Morning 
Jail should be careful how he employs writers of such high—even 
for journalists—such very high social position. Whata marvellously 
intimate knowledge of the springs of kingcraft and the mi- 
nisterial wires that pull political puppets is displayed in the last 
line, ‘ Nothing is so cold and heartless as State policy’?! The man 
who wrote it must havo been in the Cabinet for years, 

The other day a friend read me a letter containing a very singular 
story, which, whether true or a canard, bas been lately buzzed 
about Paris. Six months ago a young couple in good society 

housekeeping with a full staff of 

servants—butler, coachman, footman, gardener, cook, lady’s maid, 
About a fortnight ago the police entered the 

i D male servants had 
been convicted ten years ago of a horrible crime, that they had just 
tracked him down, and he was “ wanted.’’ The gentleman was 


| astonished, and said that there must be some mistake, as each member 


of his household had brought with him or her an excellent cha- 
racter, As Balzac says, * A policeman is disbelief and doubt 
incarnato,”’ The ‘chef’? requested that the male servants might be 
paraded, Butler, coachman, footman, &o , were sent for. The police 
eyed them narrowly, but their man was notthere. ‘I told you 80,”’ 
said the gentleman, radiant with triumph. “You have other 
servants:’’ said the chef. ‘‘Only women.” “Let us gee them.’”’ 
The cook, the housemai¢s, and the lady’s-maid appeared for inspec- 
tion. The chef took one look at tho girle, and, pointing to the very 
tmart lady’s-maid, said, *‘ Behold my man!” ' The lady’s-maid was 
immediately arrested and marched off to prison, and the new- 
married couple were horrified when they learned that the office of 
tirewoman had for six months been discharged by an escaped made 
convict, 
Two of the staff of the Japancse Embassy quarrelled at Marseilles 
Monday, and a duel was nearly the consequence, And 
two pieces of paper into a hat, on one of which was written the 
word ‘‘Lifo ’’ and on the other * Death,” and were about to draw 
lots when their friends effected a reconciliation. The custom is that 
the duellist who draws the fatal paper goes home and incontinently 
destroys himself, The manner of his death—poison, the steel, the 
cord, \o,—is, I believe, left entirely to the discretion of the losing 


| d . 
chant or banker, not one of the City members, vouchsafed to | sila 


BUTTER is now 2s, 6d. per Ib. in New York, 
advanced in price 174 per cent since April, 1860, 
THE LATE BIsHoP OF PETERKROROVGH NORSING 


Provisions generally have 


eaten. THE FARMER'S 
eter! 
Visit, a remote country village in his diocese, and seller a an onas gapted 
but unpretending farmer) that his 
ring he acertain morning. It was cold 
v he farmer's w: 
for a short time, leaving her baby, of about three mentee Ok aati ena 
still in his nocturnal babiliments, in a cradle by the parlour fire. While 
up stairs the good mother heard a knock at the house door ; but, never dream- 
ing that the Bishop would call before nine o'clock, she’ took no notice of 
it. Presently, however, she descended to look after her infant son, and, to 
her extreme astonishment, and indeed horror, found him in the arms of ‘the 
worthy Prelate, who was alone in the parlour with him, “ bushing,” coaxing 
’ ’ xing, 


and kissing the now unmistakably wide- good Bi 
although then wanting not many ye FF ff eco Bishop, 


over at that early hour froma town th 


Lordship would call upon him in the cou 
weather, and, after an early breakfast, 


ars * threercore and ten, had 
ree m it; i 
roused the infant from its slumbers by his ict an [apace 


; 4 d entrance into the room 
had gpm nee «f pe pages and was good-naturedly acting the art of 
nurse until the arrival of the m a me epee vats 

a af v e mother. Such a man naturally won the hearts 


walked 
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OUR FEUILLETON. 


THE “ VAUDOUX” IN HAYTI. 

A FEARFUL crime was committed lately in Hayti. 
girl was beheaded, quartered, cut up into pieces, cooked, and, iast}: ; 
dovoured at ahorrible banquet. The principal actors in this tragedy 
were an uncle and an aunt of the victim. It would appear that 
the only cause to which this atrocious crime can be attributed ig 
superstition as represented by the ‘‘ Vaudoux.” 

Bescherelle tells us, in his ‘‘ Dictionnaire Nationale,” that the 
vaudoux is ‘‘a negro dance, in which two or four persons take 
moving the upper portion of their bodies as though on a spring,” 
But the vaudoux is more than this; it isa barbarous religion, f . 
merly imported into the ieland from some part of Africa, thanks to 
the slave trade! and transmitted from father to son down to the 
present time. aot 

On the 4th of February last the Criminal Court at Port-au-Prinog 
was crowded tosuifocation at anearly hour. Among theleading 
present wero the Chargés-d’ Affaires of yO France, Spain, and 
the United States. Before the President, Mr. B. Lallemand, was a 
table covered with a red cloth, on which were placed some earthen- 
ware vessels, a skull, hair, a knife, a handkerchief stained with 
blood, and various other objects seized at the houses of the pri- 
soners. The latter were all persons engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, except two of the females, who were w: omen, 

At the command of the President, the ‘‘ act of accusation,”’ as it 
is termed, was read. It was to the following effect :—‘* By an order 
of the council attached to the civil tribunal of Port-au-Prince it wag 
declared that there was sufficient cause to proceed — Juana 
Pellé, Floreal — Guérrier Francois, Congo Pell¢, Jullien 
Nicolas, Nereina Francois, Ros¢éida Sumera, and Béyard Prosper for 
murder, committed on the person of a young girl named Clarina ; ” 
and the accused were consequently sent before the Oriminal 
Court of Port-au-Prince to take their trial, 

According to the report of the law officers of the Government, 
about the middle of last December the prisoner Congo Pellé had 
recourse to the god Vaudoux for the purpose of being protected 
against poverty, and, according to his own account, the ordered 
him to offer up s human sacrifice. Congo communicated his pur- 
pose to his sister, Juana Pellé, who, like himself, believed that she 
was in correspondence with the spirits of darkness, Clarina, the 
daughter of Clara, scarcely more than seven years old, lived with 
Juana, her aunt, and was mentioned by the latter to Congo as the 
victim required. On Sunday, the 27th of December, Juana, who 
resided at Bizoton, rose at two o'clock a.m., and got ready to go to 
the city, leaving her innocent niece in the hands of Congo, with 
whom she had previously agreed on the course to be ; Pay 

settled, 


A young 


little girl was to disappear during her absence, which, it was 
should be of some hours. Before proceeding to Port-au-Prince, how- 
ever, the treacherous Juana called upon ate Clarina’s mother, 
to prevail on the father to accompany her (Juana), her object, 
doubtless, being to facilitate the disappearance of Clarina. 
The poor mother, although suspecting nothing, observed that it 
was too soon, and that she would only in the daytime, 
However, she went back with Juana to the latter’s houee to 
fetch some linen she had left there the evening previously. Onher 
way she perceived Clarins, dressed, and standing by the side of 
Congo before the door of his house. She taid that she resolved in 
her own mind that, when sho came back, she would call for the 
child and have her to live with her; but, on returning with the linen 
from Juana’s, she did not see the child again, She called her, and 
Congo, in reply, stated that the child had gone tobed. About six in 
the morning, on going to hang out come wet linen in the sun, 
Clara once more saw the child, who, on this occasion, was 
warming herself at a fire made by Congo. She heard the 
latter tell Clara to go to Nicolas’s. Suspecting nothing, she 
sot off for Port-au-Prince, as had been proposed. The wretched 
Clarina, in obedience to her uncle, went out to go to Julien’s, 
but returned a short time afterwards, saying she had lost 
her way, as though sho bad a presentiment of the misfortune with 
which she was threatened. The eavage Congo, who had arranged 
all the details of his crime beforehand with Juana, knew very well 
that Floreal, Guerrier, and Béyard were awaiting their prey at 
Julien’s, When the child returned, he himself went with her to 
Julien’s and delivered her up to the monsters, who tied all her 
limbs closely together, and carried her to Floreal’s, where she was 
laced in a mysterious retreat, commonly called the ‘‘ Humfort”’ 
the followers of the sect of Vaudoux. Floreal’s wife, the prisoner 
ereina, came home from the river in the evening, when she saw 
the child bound hand and foot at her husband’s side. loreal 
admitted her into his confidence. 

Clarina remained thus shut up for four days. During this time 
Conge and Juana, in order to throw the authorities off the 
scent and dissipate anything like suspicion, pretended to look 
for Clarina, who, they said—with fiendish cunning —had lost 
herself in going from her aunt’s house to Julien’s, To calm 
the unhappy mother, the perfidious Juana said she had consulted a 
“‘papa,’’ or magician, named Diego, who held out hopes that Clarina, 
although carried off by a spirit, might one day be restored to her 
relatives. Believing that by this gross artifice they had lulled all 
suspicion, and reckoning more especially upon the power of magic, 
the prisoners came to the resolution of consummating the sacrifice. 
On Wednesday, Dec. 30, at ten o'clock p.m., Juana directed her 
— to the house of her accomplice, Floreal. She here found 
assembled Congo, Gucrrier, Béyard, Julien, and Nereina. The 
victim was now carried by Congo to Juana’s, whither the prisoner 
Roséida had come meanwhile. He was invited to take part in the 
ceremony. And now a most unnatural and atrocious crime waa 
committed. Juana strangled the poor child, squeezing her throat 
together with her own hands, while Floreal pressed in her aides 
and Guerrier held up her feet. The child died in fearful con- 
vulsions. She was then laid upon the ground, 

Juana next presented a knife to Floreal, who decapitated the 
corpse, and skinned it while it was still warm. Juana, Floreal, 
Guerrier, Congo, Nereina, Roaéida, Julien, and Beéyard, thon, like a 
flock of wolves disputing which shall have the best portion of some 
ey carcass, flung themselves upon the remains of the poor mur- 

ered child and devoured them. After this diabolical banquet, th 
proceeded to Floreal’s, where they cooked the child’s head wi 
yams. After partaking of this horrible dish, Nereina was attacked 
hin arr terrible vomitings, while Ros¢ida merely suffered from 
indigestion. 

_ The ekull was placed upon an altar. Taking a small bell, and 
ringing it, Juana led a procession round about the skull. ‘The oan- 
nibals, intoxicated with human blood, sang, in @ circle about the 
altar, a mysterious song. When the ceremony was finished, the 
skin and entraila of the victim were buried close to Floreal’s house. 
The blood and powdered bones were put into earthen vessels, and 


carefully preserved. 

Betore taking leave, the wretches, with their hands still stained 

with the blood of the victim they had just killed and devoured, 

agreed to meet on Twelfth Day, when they were to sacrifice a little 

girl, of the namo of Losama, whom Nereina had kidnapped on the 

highroad leading to Leogare, and who was then being kept concealed 
oreal’s, 

Such is the substance of the charge drawn up by the public 
secutor. When it bad been read, the prisoners weve examined. they 
manifested such cold cruelty, united with such crass ignorance, that 
only the latter can at all explain a way the former, : 

The child Losama, whom the prisoners had intended to aacrifice in 
the same manner as they had sacrificed Clarina, said that, having 
lost her way on the road to Léogane, she was taken to Floreal’s, 
where Nereina was; that sho saw Clarina bound and hidden in that 
house. She added that she and Nereina took Clarinaher food; that 
che saw all the accused on the night of the 30th of Deoembor at 
Floreal’s, when Juana presided at a ceremony which she (Losama) 
did not understand, and during which the accused danced all 
round the place, singing as thoy did so, 

The evidence of this little girl excited profound emotion in the 
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oot dei ted. Hereupon 
d dejected. 3 
fer te other, the skull. 
eau was now examined. 


ile she was delivering it the prisoners ap confused 
oS as the Teedidenh showed each of them, one 
They all confessed it had belonged to 


She said:—‘‘ On hercrige the 
ina’s disappearance, I was washing at the river. 
sid a oaae home a the evening, I found the child with 
ts limbs bound in the ‘Humfort’ of my husband, Fioreal. I 
acked him what he was going to do with her, and he replied that 
ho, Juana, Congo, Julien, Guerrier, and Béyard had placed her 
there to feed their gods with her. On Wednesday, about ten in the 
evening, Julien, Guérrier, and Juana went and fetched Floreal. 
The four then took Clarina, whom they carried to Juana’s, 
dn the road they called on Béyard, who also went with 
them. At Juana’s Clarina was sacrificed by her aunt, 
Floreal, and Guérrier, in presence of Julien, Ros¢ida, and Béyard. 
Juana presented a knife to Floreal, who cut Olarina’s head off with 
it. Juana divided the flesh among allpresent. They then took the 
head to Floreal’s, where they cooked it with yams. My husband 
compelled me to partake of the flesh, but it brought on vomiting. 
Clarina’s bones were burnt, and then mixed with her blood in an 
carthen vessel.” The Judge now asked Juana the following 
questions, and obtained the following answers :— A 

“Juana, was the death of this child indispensable to satisfy 
a, fue 

ty oO. " 4 : 

‘Does your god Vaudoux generally require human sacrifices ¢ 

“ ‘0,’ a 

a ell why did you put the little girl to death and eat hor flesh : 

«1 do not know.” : 

The prisoner Roséida replied as follows :— 

« Atteno’ clock on Wednesday evening J was at Juana’s. Juana had 
sont forme. 1 saw Floreal, Guérrier, Béyard, Nereina, Congo, and 
Julien arrive with the little girl Clarina, who was strangled by her aunt 
Juana, while Floreal preseed in her ribs. Juana presented a knife 
to Floreal, who cut off Clarina’s head, laid her body on the ground 
and skinned it. All partook of the child’s flesh. Juana gave me 
my share on a waiter. I eat it, and had a fit of indigestion.” 

“What,” inquired the President, ‘did they do with the little 
girl’s skin ?’’ 

“Tt was buried near Floreal’s house.’’ 

«« What became of the victim’s bones ?’’ 

« Floreal burned them and put the ashes into an earthen vessel.” 

“‘ What did they do with the hair ?”’ 

“hoy put it in Florial’s ‘ Humfort.’” 

“Tell us what they did with Clarina’s skull.’’ 

“They placed it upon an altar in Floreal’s house. Juana rung a 
small bell, and ordered the procession around the altar.” 

The prisoners were all found guilty and condemned to death. The 
popular indignation against them was very great. Had they not 
been defended by the military they would have been torn to pieces 
by the mob. 

"Out of the eight four wore females. Though the law of the 
country makes no exception in favour of females, an extremely long 
period had elapsed since any female had been subjected to capital 
punishment. is circumstance, combined with the unusual pre- 
parations around the scaffold, contributed to excite a vast: amount 
of interest, and even of pity. And yet, as we learn from the local 

apers, the execution was received with shouts of ‘‘ Long live the 
President of Hayti! Long live civilisation!’’ ‘These were the 
cries,” says the Haytian writer, ‘uttered by the multitude, and 
expressing what they felt. Wo got drawn, purposely, into the surging 
sea of men and women whose steps were guided by curiosity towards 
the place of execution ; we remained among them while the oxecution 
lasted, studying the faces around us, listening to the conversations, 


” 


and, in a word, observing everything that might enlighten us as to | 


the feelings of the people, Well, we can confidently assert that 
undernocircumstances did we eversee human justice mect with a more 
unanimous approval; never did we know punishment excite in a 
higher degree general satisfaction.”’ J.B. 


THE LATE MR. MAUDSLAY.—Mr. Thomas Henry Maudslay, the well-known 
head of the firm of Maudslay, Sons, and Field, engineers, died a few days ago, 
Mr. Maudslay, like many other eminent men, was the architect of his own 
fortune ; beginning life in an humble capacity, he died the wealty owner of 
Banstead Park, the head of a firm almost as much identified with the banks 
of the Neva as with the banks of the Thames—a firm employing more than 
1060 hands. Mr. Maudslay was chiefly, though not exclusively, a naval 
engineer, For the last quarter of a century and more he has constructed the 
engines for some of the largest and some of the smallest vessels in her 
Majesty’s navy—from line-of-battle ships to gun-boats. His firm supplied 
the iron-cased Royal Oak (800-horse power), the Marlborough (800), the 
Revenge (800), the Gibraltar (800), the Edgar (600), the Trafalgar (500), the 
Majestic (400), &c.; the screw-frigate Ariadne (800), the Immortalité and 
Topaz (600 each), the Aurora (400), &c.; besides corvettes, screw-sloops, 
gun-boats, paddle-sloops, gun-vessels, and troop-ships innumerable. He was 
seventy-two years of age. ; 

SOCIETY FOR TEACHING THE BLIND TO READ.—Most of last week's 
amusements were ultimately swallowed up in the attempts to celebrate the 
Shakspeare Tercentenary. One unpretending concert, however, which stood 
quite apart from the ordinary amusements was held at the Hanover-square 
Rooms on Friday, and it alone, perhaps, was the most really Shakspearean 
of them all, since it was devoted to the relief of human calamity. The 
concert we allude to formed part of the proceedings at the anniversary 
meeting of the London Society for Teaching the Blind to Read; and 
the performers were the pupils of the Blind School, under the di- 
rection of their musical tutor, Mr. Edwin Barnes. It is seldom 
that such an opportunity occurs of witnessing that wonderful com- 
pensation which exalts the power of one faculty that it may supply the 
place of the lost sense. The vocal music was very charmingly performed, 
and the pianoforte selection was marvellously executed. Not the least 
interesting part of the proceedings was the exhibition of the fancywork of 
the pupils in an adjoining room. The Bishop of Lichfield occupied the chair 
on the occasion. 

HERNE’S OAK.—When the tree in Windsor forest known as Herne’s Oak 
fellin August last, the Queen gave directions that all the solid timber it con- 
tained should be preserved, and of it various articles have since been made as 
relics of the venerable tree, famous even in the time of Queen Elizabeth for its 
age and size, Among the most interesting of the objects formed of the wood 
are two busts of Shakspeare, recently carved by Mr. Perry, of North Audley- 
street—one for the Queen and the othewfor the Prince of Wales. The artist 
has adopted the costume of the Stratford bust. He has, however, made use 
not only of that, but of the portraits in his representation of the poet's 
features and general appearance. He was supposed to be about thirty 
years of age when the portraits were taken, and to have been represented at 
the age of fifty-two in the Stratford monument. Mr. Perry has endeavoured 
to represent what Shakspeare might have been when from forty to forty- 
tive years of age. He has copied the high forehead and arched eyebrows of 
the stone monument, and, at the same time, avoided the high shoulders, in- 
animate expression, and ridiculous smirk which disfigure it. These he has 
exchanged for the more graceful bearing, the thinner face, marked features, 
and more thoughtful expression of the portraits, and the result is a figure of 
the poet carved in oak which may fairly vie with works of sculpture in brass 
or stone, 

A Fast WOMAN.—A Western Canadian paper, the Zlora Observer, has 
received, on authority which it says is unquestionable, a story of a chase in 
an outlying district of that part of the country:—‘‘ A_young man and 
woman have lately married and settled on anew farm. The other evening 
the man, going to his door, saw a most beautiful deer at the stack, eating hay 
with the sheep, He at once repaired to a neighbouring house for a rifle, 
siving his wife orders to watch the animal clozely until his return ; but no 
sooner had he gone than the little dog sallied out and gave chase to the 
buck, and she, like a good and faithful wife, obeyed the injunctions of her 
liege lord, but, in order to do 80, was compelled to use her limbs ina 
Mianner that might not seem genteel to some of your city ladies. 
Away the deer ran, the little dog and the petticoat after it; 
the former intercepted the animal, and, by getting between his 
legs considerably smpeded his flight. ‘This circumstance gave our heroine 
‘chance to gain upon tne deer; and, being an excellent runner, she was not 
long in getting within reach of him—not to put salt upon his tail, however, 
bat to take hold of it witha firm grasp, Heedless of this extra weight, the 
“cer still continued his course over hill and dale, and through fields, brush, 
sud woods; but she still retained her hold, fearful only that the tail would 
break, and she be left behind. It didn’t break, however ; and, after being 
able to keep up with the deer for over two miles, she managed to seize a 
“0, and, with one or two well-directed blows, succeeded in dispatching his 
; P; and although he was found to measure more than ten feet from 
to the tail, began to retrace ber steps homewards, dragging the 
safter her, and had gone more than half a mile with her burden when 
® tet her anxious husband, who was in search of her. Well muy that 
isband feel proud of his wife! She is worth her weight in gold, it it is up 
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THE SHAKSPEARE TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
THE PREPARATIONS.—THE PAVILION, 


Stratford-on-Avon did not completely wear the appearanco of a | for us by 


festival till the evening of Friday week, when the principal streets 
were rendered gay by the suspension of banners on both sides of the 
way. Though Stratford is a small place, its streets, it may be 
observed, are remarkably wide, andthereforesingularly well adapted 
to popular demonstrations. 

On Saturday afternoon, at two o’clock, the festival actually began 
with the banquet, and while the bells of the church of tho Holy 
Trinity rang a merry peal, the doors of the pavilion were thrown 
open, and the guests and spectators wero alike admitted. 

Ths Pavilion, a huge erection, situated in a paddock adjoining 
Southen’s-lane, and near to the church, was designed to serve the 
various purposes of a theatre, a banqueting-hall, and a ball-room. 
For upwards of three weeka this enormous wooden edifice had been in 
progress, and when it approached completion sixponce was charged 
for the right of inspecting its interior. Its ground plan is a regular 
dodecagon, as may be easily seon by a glance at the pointed roof, 
though tho regularity of the figure is somewhat interrupted by the 
stage; the proscenium completely covering one side, and extending 
to the middie of each of the sides adjoining. During the theatrical 
performances the large open area immediately in front of the stage 
was covered with chairs and formed a sort of pit, while for the boxes 
there were two tiers or galleries, the one on the ground, tho other 
raised to a considerable elevation above it, all furnished with num- 
bered seats, A raised platform for instrumental musicians was 
placed at the back of the pit. we. 

The interior of the pavilion presented a brilliant appearance, even 
while yet unenlivened by song, play, or feast; and during the 
several grand performances of banquet, music, and dramatic per- 
formanvo, had a really fine effect. That an edifice which has been 
raised at so heavy an expense and is so magnificent to look upon will 
be destroyed when the festival is over is generally rogretted, but 
that its doom is pronounced there seems to be no doubt. Thus, the 
inscription which runs round the top of the walls, and is extracted 
from the never-to-be-forgotten speech which foretells the ultimate 
fate of ‘‘cloud-capped towers’’ and ‘‘ gorgeous palaces,’’ gains new 
point from its association with the coming dismemberment of the 
sightly and substantial fabric raised to celebrate a six days’ merry- 
making and then pass away. 

During the banquet on Saturday afternoon the front of the 
movable orchestra, which stands at the back of the sa//e, and 
consequently faces the stage, was occupied by the table of honour 
assigned to the president and the more distinguished guests, who 
were thus raised on a dais of unusual elevation. Immediately 
behind them was a table for the reporters of the press, and the seats 
behind these were assigned to the sub-Vicar, the parish clerk, and 
the boys of the choir, by whom were executed the very few pieces 
of vocal music by which the banquet was enlivened. From the 
orchestra, which presented a curved front, and, with the seats 
behind it, occupied nearly three sides of the dodecagon, a series of 
eight tables extended to opposite sides of the building, placed, of 
course, at right angles to the table occupied by the president. 
These covered the arena. Other tables were, however, placed on 
the stage, the centre of which had beon raised, and even the boxes 
on the grand tier, which is on a level with the pit, were converted 
into supplemental banquet-rooms, the cloths being on the front ledge. 

The Earl of Carlisle, President of the festival, who with the 
vice-presidents, the committee, and the other persons connected 
with the proceedings, had already been received at the Townhall 
and had inspected the site selected for the erection of the national 
monument, arrived at the pavilion soon after three o'clock, and was 
hailed with loud acclamations. A company of rifle volunteers had 
been ranged on each side of the entrance from Southen’s-lane, that 
the guests might be duly honoured, the band playing the old country 
air “‘Tho Warwickshire Lasses.’’ 


THE BANQUET, 


At about half-past three o'clock the work of cory Bap the | 


eaters numbering, say, 700 ; and there could scarcely imagined 


a more brilliant picture than that prosentad to a spettator, who, | 


from an elevated place, could contemplate the apparently innumer- 
able tables, all occupied, though not inconveniently crowded. How- 


ever, it was necessary to take several points of view to appreciate | 


all the scene. The persons who sat at the extra tables on the stage 
were backed by a decoration representing a landscape, and thus to a 
spectator on the dais presented the appearance of a snug party at a 
fete champctre. On the other hand, the spectator who from the centre 


| of the pit looked straight towards the president and his row of illus- 


trious gueste, curved almost into a semicircle, had a picture of 
quite a different description. Nor should we give @ correct notion 
of the impression produced by this picture did we not refer to the 
personal appearance of Mr. Flower, the Mayor of Stratford, who was 
regarded with universal admiration as a figure singularly symbolical 
of an Elizabethan celebration. Though seated at some distance from 
the chair, he was at once conspicuous, almost above all others, from 
his fine, strongly-marked features and his luxuriant white hair and 


beard, looking more like a patrician burgomaster of the sixteenth or | 


seventeenth century, even still more like a Doge of Venice, when tho 
Doge was a Doge indeed, than a Mayor of the nineteenth century. 

Much had been done to isdicate by outward marks the purpose 
for which the banquet had been given. The Earl of Carlisle and 
several of the guests wore a tercentenary badge, manufactured at 
Coventry and approved by the committee. Statuettes ot 
various characters from Shakg adorned the tables, an 
miniature busts of the poet were placed even in some of the dishes. 
Tho name of each article in the bill of fare was followed by a 
quotation from the poet’s works, some in which quotations were of 
doubtful appropriateness, and others of still more doubtful taste. 

On the Earl of Carlisle’s right, at the principal table, sat the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of St. Andrew's, the Vicar of 
Stratford, the Mayor of Stratford, Lord Houghton, Lord Wrottesley, 
the Hon. F. Ponsonby, Sir R. Hamilton, Sir L. Palk, Sir Eardloy 
Wilmot, Mr. 0. M. Caldecott, the Rev. J. OC, Young, Mr. Ores wick ; 
Mr. E. A, Cooke, R.A.; Dr. Ward, Professor Leitnes, and Dr. 
Brockham. On the left of the chair were Lord Leigh, the Earl of 
Shrewabury, Lord Lyttelton, the Right Hon. O. B. Adderley, Sir 
J. B. East, the Hon, F’. Byng, the Lord Mayor of York, the Hon. E, 
Chandos Leigh, the Hon. and Rev. J. Leigh, Sir William Fraser, 
Mr. M. Caldecott; Sir A. H. Elton, Bart.; Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, General Ainslie, and Mr, T. Baldwin. 

The usual loyal toasts were, of course, the first that were proposed, 
but they were ingeniously illustrated by quotations imparting to 
them a peculiar connection with the festival of the day. When they 
had been duly honoured, the chairman rose and said :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I come now to what we sometimes hear called 
« the toast of the evening "—yes, and the toast of the year ; and I may with 
truth call it the toast of my life. This may give a hint to ine, before I say 
one word more, that I ought ia some way to account for being where I am, 
I will make no excuse for my own unworthiness, because, if we come to that, 
who can be deemed worthy to speak in behalf of Shakspeare ? Plato might 
write of Socrates, but who could be the interpreter of Shakspeare ° I believe 
that [ am wholly inde bted for the signal honour I am now possessed of to 
the circumstance of my having filled the office of Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests when some negotiations were being earricd on respecting 
the purchase of Shakspeare’s bousein this town, which apparently established 
a kindly feeling between me and the inbabitants of Stratford-on-Avon, 
which nay have naturally led to their recurring to their previous recol- 
lections in connection with the present celebration. In my case it is a dis- 
tinction which, as it was the last I should have anticipated for myself, I also 
thought the last that ought to bedeclined. I pass on to worthier themes. 
I heartily approve the idea of this festival. I think the leading events, 
epochs, and persons of this our earth require their occasional commemoration. 
Life is stagnant enough—men and women are commonplace enough, - 
avoid the ri«k of such disturbances cropping up too frequently. Least of a : 
can the nation which boaste of Shakspeare fear to misplace her homage ; and 
as I think it right that sucha celebration should be held, I am not less 
clear that the right place to hold itin was Stratford-on-Avon—his own 
Stratford-on-Avon—that Stratford-on-Avon around which all we know 
of Shakspeare—all except his undying works, is exclusively clustered—here, 
on about the most central ground of his own fair England, where I cannot 
but fancy that the whole impress of the scenery and rural life around i 
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so unmistakably English that we like to be reminded how homelike 
and special and insular was the cradle of that poet for whom 
we claim the mastery over the universal heart of man, the pass- 
word over the earth, and the many worlds beyond it. We are 
following, too, the good English rule of precedent, which was set 
the celebration at Stratford in the last century, mainly 
under the auspices of him who seems to be universally acknowledged, out 
of the long line of illustrious players of either sex, dead or living, who have 
distinguished, and, in some instances, identified themselves with the leading 
characters of Shakepeare, to have held the foremost place as the interpreter 
of Shakspeare—David Garrick. But since that well-timed homage of the 
England of the eighteenth century to the memory of Shakspeare, with what 
colossal strides has his fame advanced in the estimation of mankind! In our 
own country, at the previous period, the public taste still allowed the repre- 
sentation of his plays to be overlaid by the clumsy alterations and tinse 
additions of Dryden, of Cibber, and of Garrick himself—Zt ta Brute! I 
need not point out the gratifying contrast which the reverential and affec- 
tionate retention and restoration of the original text, and, let me add, the 
scrupulous attention to the whole keeping and chronology of the minutest 
accessories of the representation, supplies in onr days. Then abroad, the 
middle of the last century, was the time when fast and fierce flew the 
arrows against the alleged barbarism of Shakspeare, aimed from the 
sarcastic armoury of Voltaire, which did not spare higher things 
than Shakspeare himself. Consult the first’ living names in the 
brilliant literature of France and mark not how altered, but how reversed, 
the tone is in which Shakspeare is now spoken of and judged. As to Ger- 
many, I believe her boast is that she reveres, understands, and fathers him 
even more thoroughly than ourselves, I believe I may cite Goethe as the 
most representative name in the varied and teeming range of German lite- 
rature ; how does he designate Shakspeare ? As the greatest traveller in the 
journey of life. Happily, any endeavour to define or gauge the genius of 
Shakspeare would be as much beyond my mark as it would be beyond the 
limits and requirements of a scene like this. I think he would be a very 
clumsy worshipper at his immortal shrine who would not admit that his 
merits and beauties, while they are transcendent, are still unequal, and that 
in the whole range of his thirty-six admitted plays, in some of these he not 
only falls below his own level, but that of several of his contemporaries and 
successors. But take him in his height, and who may approach him? Pre- 
sumptuous as the endeavour may appear to classify, there would seem to be 
afew great tragedies which occupy summits of their own—‘ Macbeth,” 
“ Hamlet,” “ Lear,” “Othello;" I feel we may take our stand within 
that unassailable quadrilateral, and give our challenge to all the 
world, I feel indeed tempted to upbraid myself when I think 
of all the outlying realms of strength and comeliness which I thus seem to 
leave outside ; the stately forms of Roman heroes; the chivalry marshalled 
around our Plantagenet Kings; the wit of Mercutio, Beatrice, and Falstaff ; 
the maiden grace of Imogen and Miranda; Ariel, the dainty sprite ; Oberon 
and his elfin Court ; the memories which people the glades of the Ardennes, 
the Rialto of Venice, the garden of Verona, giving to each glorious svene and 
sunny shore a stronger lien upon our associations than is possessed even by 
their own native land, It is time that I should call upon you, in the right of 
all the recollections which must throng in your breasts far more copiously 
and vividly than I could hope to present them to you—by the thrill you have 
felt in the crowded theatre, amid all the splendour of dramatic pageantry— 
by the calmer enjoyment of your closet leisure—by the rising of your soul 
when the lines which breathe and warm have led you to recognise and adore 
the Giver of such gifts to men—to join me in drinking, not with the solemn 
silence which a more recent death might have enjoined, but with the re- 
y.rentiel love and admiring fervour due to the day and the man, “ The 
memory of Shakspeare!”” 


This toast was followed by prolonged cheering, and demonstrations 
of the liveliest enthusiasm, the whole company rising to do it more 
marked honour, and the glee ‘* Thou soft-flowing Avon’’ was sung. 

Some other toasts having been given, Sir W. Fraser proposed 
a Drama,’’ which was responded to by Mr. Creswick, who 
6aid :— 

Upon that day, when the sacred memory of the great high priest of 
the drama was receiving the homage, not only of a nation, but almost of an 
entire universe, he, a humble professor of the poet's art, found himself, in 
the absence of more distinguished persons, called on to discharge a duty 
which required the most gifted eloquence to do it justice; but, at the same 
time, he felt it a gratifying circumstance that in this age of liberal advance- 
ment it was not necessary to defend the claims of the drama. Those were 
now generally admitted, but, as they all knew, such was not the case when 
the first wail of the infant Shakspeare’s voice was heard in the yeoman’s 
house in Stratford. Then the drama was almost extinguished by clouds of 
| bigotry and prejudice ; but a sun rose from out a small house in Stratford, 
dispelled those clouds, and gave to the drama of Kngland its strength, and 
vigour, and enduring brightness. Who could forget the noble works which 
the child then born inte the world had done for the world; and who could 
forget that kings, princes, conquerors, and the mighty wielders of the pen 
and the sword had entered with reverence the little home of Shakspeare and 
the neighbouring chancel which contained his dust? These things spoke 
with a trumpet tongue that the prejudice formerly existing with respect to 
the drama had been dispelled, On such an occasion he trusted that the con- 
| fession of a little extra pride would be pardoned on the part of one who had 


had the happy privilege of making the study of Shakspeare’s matchless 
| works the pleasant Jabour of bis life; and he could not but believe that at 
this present day the hearts and mindsof all his fellow-students must be moved 
| by similar emotions. He conld assert from experience that whatever cares, 
disappointments, or rebuffsthey met with in their career they found their 
greatest solace, support, and strength—save that which religion gave—in the 
remembrance that their art was one for which great Shakspeare wrote, which 
gentle Shakspeare practised, and which good Shakspeare loved. To a 
| reflecting mind it appeared strange that the great Creator should have in- 
spired the greatest genius, humanly speaking, not to counsel them from the 
| senate, not to judge them from the bench, not to admonish them from the 
| pulpit, bat to teach, move, soften, mould, and instruct them from the stage. 
it was a happy and fortunate thing for him that he could invoke Shakspeare’s 
sacred memory to vindicate the fact that that great genius had ennobled the 
drama. He thanked the company in the name of his profession for drinking 
| their health; he thanked the people of Stratford for what they were 
now so nobly doing, and he thanked the Festival Committee for the 
honourable position accorded in the programme to the actor's art. Actors 
| would best show their appreciation of the honour done them by their deeds, 
by the conscientious and honourable fulfilment of their mission. When 
Shakspeare first drew breath they had barely escaped from the miracle plays 
| of Coventry and the mysteries of the travelling monks. Now they had 
passed through three centuries of glorious names, and perhaps for both 
dramatic author and actor they had culminated. If so, the drama might 
languish, as it had done before; but could it ever die? No! While 
Shakspeare lived it would endure until 
The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 


At this period of the entertainment an address from the Free 
German Hochatift, at Frankfort-on.the-Main, for the of 
sciences, &o., to the Mayor and Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon, 
was read by Professor Leitner, of King’s College, London, who was 
attended by Dr. Kari Dammann and Mr. Heinrich Brookhaus. 

Flower, the Mayor of Stratford, in accepting the address, 
said :— 

It was a pride to him and to the Corporation to receive the address just 
read from a kindred nation, which had so great a sympathy with Englishme 
in honouring the genius of Shakspeare. He promised that the address 
should be deposited in Shakspeare’s house and preserved there for future 
generations. The Corporation of Stratford was not a juvenile body ; for it 
was 600 years old ; but though he and other members of it were getting into 
the “ sear and yellow leaf,” they had new recruits, and he trusted that the 
Corporation would last as long as England existed, in which case the present 
address, together with many other documents deposited in Shakspeare’s 
house, would be seen by thousands, who visited Scratford from all parte of 
the world, and be handed down to many succeeding generations. 

A number of other toasts were duly proposed and responded to, 
and the proceedings were brought to a close, at half past seven, 
with a bumper to the Mayor and Corporation, which was suitably 
acknowledged by Mr. Flower. 

At nive o'clock there was a brilliant display of fireworks, by Mr, 
Darby, in an open place adjoining the town. 


SUBSEQUENT PROCEEDINGS, 


On Sunday two sermons appropriate to the occasion were preached 
in Stratford Church. Dr. french, Archbishop of Dublin, offisiated 
in the forenoon, and Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrew’s, in the 
afternoon, Both discourses were regular theological leoturea on 
Shakspeare, studded with quotations from his writings, and both 
gave tho greatest satisfaction. 

On Monday Handel’s oratorio of ‘The Messiah’? was performed 
in the forenoon, with many of the leading vocalists of the day in the 
principal parts. In the evening there was a concert of miscellaneous 
musio associated with the works of Shakespeare Both performances 
were highly successful, and elicited immense applause. 

On Tuesday the series of theatrical performances commenced in 
the pavilion. ‘Twelfth Night” was the piece selected, the 
characters being sustained by the mombers of the Haymarket Com- 
pany, all of whom met with a hearty welcome on the Stratford 
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boards, ‘The play was followed by a picce called brow, the air of a oloistered scholar, a thin, sharp 
, blogg yen ‘ 0 ; ar, athin, shar 
«My Aunt’s Advice, with Mr. Sothern in the ; chin, and nothing whatever of the velts licoss, 


principal character. ‘ : ; ‘aly. desceleine Sinkasene. Scat 
On Wednesday afternoon a dramatic recital was ns p J peare. | is clearly 
given, in the regular Stratford Theatre, by Mrs. Sige ‘ \ sed bapngre ee etre gr Maple ansaperis 
cready, an American lady, who a few years ago ee DLL gure to serious scholars, not as actor or dramatia', 
— Tavourable impression as a Oreader” OU Wd Bi) \\ bat as thinker and post. | The next, owned ty 
made ebook. ‘The recital was well attended, and BH I EO aN LE pen et igre gee Rogge coat ogy 
gave entire satisfaction to the audience. In the Fe yt) Lael Z Sorte’ aa vr oe — Pare Raggtoot 
; “  F Ah 5 
evening the plays performed were ‘‘ Romeo and Es portrait was origin: ally in Richmond Palace, and 


Juliet’’ and ‘* The Comedy of Errors.’’ 

On Thursday there was a Shakspearean concert 
in the forenoon and the play of ‘‘ As You Like It” 
in the —— 

On Friday the festival was brought to a close by 
a grand fancy-dreas ball. 

There was also an excursion to Charlecote, the 

ands and hall of which were thrown open to the 
folders of tickets by the proprietor, Mr. H. Spencer 
ge remmag gg- mngg o 
admirers ©! vin; 6 
residence of Sir Thomas Lucy, who 4 alleged to 
have prosecuted the poet for deer stealing, and who 
was afterwards satirised by him under the character 
of Justice Shallow. The present proprieter, how- 
ever, seems to have thoroughly forgotten the feud 
between his ancestor and are, and is one 
of the poet’s most enthusiastic admirers. Visits to 
Kenilworth and other places of interest in the 
vicinity have also been made; and, with balls, 
dinners, and parties of various kinds, the week has 
been one of immense gaiety at Stratford. 


when that was dismantled during the Oommon- 
wealth it was soldtoa —— named Little, and 
afterwards came into the possession of a Mr. Wilke, 
a picture-dealer. This and two other portrais 
here have small rings in the ears. The next poi- 
trait, owned by Thomas Fiddian, Esq., is én 
idealisation of other its. The next, belong 
ing to the Countess of Zetland, is one of the ear- 
ringed ones, and certainly has some marks of 
originality about it. The next has excited much 
attention owing to the following note appended 
to it:—This portrait was,sold at a sale of pic- 
tures at Lumley Oastle in the year 1807.”? The 
sale appears to have been badly eager for 
many even of the family portraits were sold anony- 
mously, this of among the number. 
Fortunately, Mr. uph Waters, an artist or 
Newoastle, recognised the picture and bought it. 16 
continued in his until his death, when 
his brother sold it to its late owner, George Rippen, 
Esq. Surtees, in the ‘‘ History of Durham,’’ says:— 

The paintings described by Pennant, in 1776, at 


THE SHAKSPEARE PORTRAIT GALLERY. Lumley 0 aro chiefly portraits of illustrious 


a , Englishmen, contemporaries of Lord Jobn 
s The a fy Bere Be pee meager lb 4 ES ; my \ \1 AMG Lumley, who may be fairly deemed the author of 
many f SS if iNd\ x the collection.’’ The Lord Lumley alluded to was 


one walks through the three large and well-filled 
rooms, the amount of highly pictorial art which 
the great genius has inspired seems only second 
in importance to the dramatic genius he has 
evoked—both being faithfully recorded in the 
theatrical celebrities and the scenes here portrayed. 
There are twenty-eight portraits of Shakspeare here, 
each claiming a special interest. As one examines 
these it is plain that there are three various con- 
ceptions of Shakspeare from which these portraits 
have grown. One is what we may call the Court 
Shakspeare, in which he is represented in fine 
costumes, or in reading his plays to Royal as- 
semblages. Another is the Shakspeare of the 
theatres. A third is Shakspeare the man. In the 
first of these we see an idealised and finely-plumed 
courtier of the Elizabethan sort. In the second 
we see the jovial and smart companion of Ben 
Jonson and the rest. In the third we seo 
the = = — poe —_— Pomoeny 
the curiosity 0: e whole world sti ings. that said to be by Ru’ an * 
The first we come to is that of Jansen, owned ‘ us for our Shikaptacs pg eee John 
by J. Staunton, Esq., a very fair representation of i y , 

the traditional Shakspeare. On the whole, it is H. F, FLOWER, ESQ., MAYOR OF STRATFORD-ON-AVON, AND VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE others, Tho next is an ordinary but well-painted 
likely that this portrait will always hold a par- SHAKSPEARE TERCENTENARY COMMITTEE,—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY KH, P, ROBINSON.) face, by Humphrey. The next is that by H 
ticularly good place in the estimation of good Duke, which is interesting as a copy from 
judges. Another is a portrait, owned by J. Mitchell, Esq., of | nobility contemporary with Shakspeare. Then there is the old and | the original owned by the Queen. And then we have a third by 
Shakspeare at the age ot forty-seven, about which there is nothing | striking portrait by Beale, A single type has been followed in all | Jansen, one which Lavater would have liked least, but which 
special to be said. The next is a small portrait, owned by D. V. | these. But now, in an old portrait of large size, owned by the Earl of | has about it a look of reality and peculiarity calculated to arrest the 
Harvey, Hsq., remarkable for having around it five heads of the | Warwick, we come toa quite peculiar portrait. Here we havea great | attention of the cognoscenti. The next is Lord Leigh’s, and is the 


contemporary with Shakespeare, and died two years 
before him, when the title became extinct. Ther next 
(owned by Earl Ferrers) suggests a doubt whether 
it is a portrait of Sbakspeare or any great poete 
The next is that which is best known as “Thu 
Stratford Portrait.’’ It is set in a frame made 
out of a portion of the wood of the Shakspeare 
house. It is in the dross and style of the bust in 
the church, and is undoubtedly a copy from it, 
SS which since Malone defaced that inthe church with 
i) , \ \ NN — white paint, makes this very important; indeed, 
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traditional face. The next is an imaginary bust. The next | a 
crayon copy, by Humphrey, of the Chandos portrait. The nex _ 
the Banerstock portrait, a three-quarter longth painted on panel, 
which is very old, and resembles somewhat those by Jansen. 
is the lithograph of the Felton portrait, of which more than half 
the face is forehead. Tho next is the Norwich portrait, which 
represents Shakspeare, aged forty; it 15 & miniature on copper, 
- ing, r 
balk length Agere eat reminds one of the face of the bust in 
the church. The next is the Chandos portrait, of which 
go much has been written; its distinction is a barely per- 
ceptible frown or look of anxiety. Tho next is that owned 
by the Rev. T. R. Medwin, which is doubtless valued by the 
owner. The next is quite an interesting old portrait, called, we 
believe, “The Mount Edchcombe picture ” It has been sent by 
the Earl of Effingham; but we are not favoured with the history 
which it doubtless has. It has a more strongly developed set of 
features and a less towering brow than others. ; 

It is remarkable how all these portraits agree in some things, and 
how widely « few of them differ in some essential particulars, Two 
or three of the oldest represent the head as long and narrow, others 
give it a Teutonic breadth. One makes him a shrewd fellow, while 
another makes him an impulsive, genial, self-forgetful man-boy. 
But in giving a lofty and partially bald forehead, large lobes above 
the eyes, the apex of his head far back, the nose firm, the upper 
lip long, the under lip full, soft, and beautifully curved, and the 
chin inclining to pointed, or what the physiognomists call the 
* active chin,’’ all the portraits agree. 

PLANTING THE BHAKSPEARE OAK ON PRIMROSE-HILL, LONDON. 


Tix chief public demonstration in London on tho occasion of the 
Shakspeare ‘Pereentenary Celebration was the planting of an oak on 
Primrose-hill and a procession from Russell-square to the scene of 
the lormance. The proceedings were under the auspices of ‘‘ The 
‘Working Men’s Shakapeare Celebration Committee,’’ and it was 
announced that the oak was to be planted in the name of the work- 
lis ‘by the hand of Samuel Phelps, Esq.” 
ch were rather of a lame character, we take 


of 
affair cn. and nothing so much redeemed its dulness as its 
general tone of absurdity. ; 

The procession was ordered to assemble in Russell-square at one 
o'clock, and at that hour disjointed and very fragmentary elements 
of processional grandeur did, in fact, begin to draw together. But 
the process of assembling was exceedingly intermittent, and it was 
only semi-occasionally that the nucleus was reinforced by a stray 
banner or by some ‘‘oxtra grand,’’ whose panoply of orders would 
have formed arespectable stock-in-trade for any whitesmith beginning 
business, Every addition, however, seemed welcome; and, to do 
them justice, the members of the procession appeared to enter as 
heartily into the fun of the display as even the little boys 
of the neighbourhood, only, of course, not in so candid 
and demonstrative a manner as to their expression of opinion. 
It was two o'clock, however, before preparations were 
made for starting, those intrusted with the ceremonial waiting 
to the last minute apparently in the hope that some accession 
to their numbers would drop in. Such an addition wae, in truth 
sadly needed. We are sure we are well within the limit in saying 
that the procession was short of 500 persons, and certainly short of 
300 yards long, though in its ranks two charity schools ‘were thinly 
scattered to make up a show.’’ As a demonstration it was very 
weak ; asa pageant it was weaker still, somo twenty banners com- 
prising almost all its claims upon the notice of the passer-by. Alto- 
gether, it formed an assemblage which might be fairly classed as 
among those with which Falstaff would have avoided Coventry. 
This assemblage, or procession, or whatever it may like to be called, 
was marshalled some six abreast, and, headed by the band of the 
Havelock Volunteer Corps, marched leisurely along through Bedford- 
square, Tottenham-court-road, Hampstead-road, and High-street, 
Camden Town, to Primrose-hill, 

At Primrose-hill, which, it is stated upon authority, is to be 
henceforward known as Shakspeare’s-hill, anything to the contrary 
notwithstanding, arrangements had been made for planting a 
“people's oak’’ in honour of the people's poet. This tree was 
given by her Majesty for the purpose, and was a fine young tree of 
some fifteen or twenty years’ growth, taken, we believe, from 
‘Windsor Forest, with the earth around its roots undisturbed. The 
ceremony of planting took place at the foot of the hill, the long 
slope and summit of which were pretty densely thronged with 
gpectators. Tha arrangements for the planting were as simple as 
could well be conceived, and bore a whimsical resemblance to the 
primitive rules and regulations which obtain at prize-fighta. There 
‘was the traditional bottle of water (brought from the Avon to 
christen the treo), thero was an outer and an inner ring, the 
occupants of which latter were made to sit on the ground, so 
that the outer might see, and when Mr. Phelps was brought 
forward with cheers, supported under each arm by a friend, it only 
required the appearance of Mr. Fechter from an opposite corner to 
make the fistic illusion complete. After some time spent in waiting 
for the proosssion and in discussion as to whether the ceremony of 

ting (which was only to be done theoretically, the treo having 
& in reality planted early in the morning by practical gardeners) 
should not be proceeded with without the Foresters and others, the 
ion reached the ground as the Avon water had been decanted 

m a bottle into a large watoring-can. 

‘When the processionists had all gaired tho hill, and when Colonel 
George Cruikshank, who headed the guard of honour of the Havelock 
Volunteers, had, with his officers, taken their places in the inner 
ring, the proceedings commenced by Mr. Moore addressing Mr. 
Phelps in behalf of tho Working Men's Shakspeare Committee, and 
asking him to plant the tree in honour of England's poet. ‘To this 
request Mr. Phelps, who was greeted with the utmost onthusiasm 
both on his arrival and when he spoke, replied simply as follows :— 

Mr. Moore, I beg to accept most gratefully and humbly the task which the 
Working Men's Shakspeare Committee have assigned to me this day. I 
think the sight around me is one of the noblest and one of the grandest 
spectacles that ever met the human eye. In the name of the workmen of 
England I plant this oak, and trust that it may live and flourish and reach 
maturity. May it, in the words of our great and glorious poet, become 

“ An oak, whose boughs are mossed with age, 
And high-topped, bald with dry antiquity.” 

A letter was then read from Miss Eliza Cook, pleading indis- 
position as the cause of her absence, and Mrs. G. L. Banks was named 
to christen tho tree and speak instead of Miss Cook, This Mrs, 


Next | 


with vignette of the old Globe Theatre | 
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Banks did in a short speech, the only defect of which was that, as ) t ‘in 
by the | he might take a leading part in organising and carry; 


might have been anticipated, its delivery was marred 


nervousness natural to a lady addressing e0 large and so public an | 
"At the conclusion of her address she 
from the water of the Avon, and 
christened it the ‘‘ Shakspeare Oak,’’ amid continued cheering, 
devotees took as much of the water of 
Avon as they could conveniently carry away with them by drinking 


audience for the first time. 
plentifully sprinkled the tree 
during which enthusiastic 


it out of the can. 


Mr. Henry Marston then recited an ode written for the oocasion 
of which neither more nor less can be said than 
ce de circonstance, neither above nor below the 
y's poems. The proceedings, which had 


by Misa Eliza Cook, 
that it is a fair pic 
average merit of that lad 


been enlivened throughout by the music of the band of the Hon. 


Artillery Company, were then brought to a close by a brief address 


from Mr. Marston, and the spectators began to disperse. 
CELEPRATIONS IN THE PROVINCES, 

In many of tho principal towns of England the Shakspeare ter- 
centenary has been celebrated with much onthusiasm. : 

At Birmingham there were dinners, concerts, theatrical per- 
formances, Xc.; but the most interesting incident was the 
presentation to the Mayor, on behalf of the town, of the first 
instalment of the Shakspeare Memorial Library. The presentation 
was made by Mr. M. D. Hill, Q.C., the Recorder, who made an 
eloquent oration on the occasion. It is intended that this library 
shall be deposited in a special room in the Free ror | of 
Reference, belonging to the Corporation. It is designed to 
collect in the library copies of all the editions of Shakspeare’s 
works, whether printed in English or translated into foreign 
languages ; and the library will also include, as far as it 
can be obtained, a complete body of Shakspearean literature— 
commentaries on the works of the poet, also works illustrative of his 

lays and of the contemporary literature of the period, The col- 
ee is presented to the town on condition that it shall always be 
kept separate from the genoral library; shall be augmented from 
time to time by the Corporation ; and shall be opened freely to all 
Shakspeare students, from wherever they may come. A large number 
of rare and valuable books has already been presented, and a con- 
siderable sum of money subscribed for the purchase of others. 

At Coventry, prizes were offered for poems on Shakespeare, and 
these prizes were delivered to the successful competitors—Mr. John 
Harris, of Falmouth, Cornwall; and Mr. Henry C. Edwards, of 
Birmingham—at an entertainment in the Corn Exchange, where there 
were Shakspearean readings, songs, “co. After the entertainment 
there was a grand torchlight proceseion, which was the special 

ular demonstration of the occasion, and excited much interest. 
Tore was @ bonfire at the Cross, and coloured lights were profusely 
displayed before the starting of the procession. Thousands of people 
were assembled in the centre of the city to witness the lurid display. 
The procossion consisted of nearly 400 torchbearers, bands of music, 
flags, and a large concourse of people. Our Engraving will furnish 
a vivid idea of the effect produced. 

At Liverpool, Manchester, Dudley, and numerous other places, 
the occasion was celebrated by dinners, concerts, balls, theatrical 
performances, Shakspearean readings, kc, ; and everywhere much 
enthusiasm was displayed. 


MR. FLOWER, MAYOR OF STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Tu Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, Edward Fordham Flower, Esq., 
was born in 1805. He is the youngest son of Richard Flower, Esq., 
of Marden Hall, near Hertford, well known as an agriculturist and 

litician, who, taking gloomy views of the state and prospects of 
En land after the war, was induced, in 1817, to sell his fine estate 
and property in England and emigrate, with all his family and a 
large party of friends and labourers, to the then Far West of 
America, where he purchased from the Government a vast tract of 
land, laid out the now flourishing town of Albion, and founded the 
settlement in the south-east of Illincis known as the LMnglish 
settlement, which exercised an important influence on the 
destinies of that territory—for it was mainly owing to the 
exertions of Mr. Flower and those who went with him that 
it was prevented from being received into the Union as a Slave State. 


His son, the subject of this notice, then a mere lad, shared with | 


him all the difficulties and anxieties of an inland journey of 
athousand miles—whero there were no roads through the forests 
and no steam-boats on the rivers—and assisted in establishing a 
home in the wilderness, not only for themselves but for those who 
came with them and after them. 
the country, and there were no settled inhabitants; consequently, 
provisions could only with great difliculty be obtained for love or 
money. Frequently he had to take long journeys through the 
woods on horseback to obtain the barest mecessaries of life, sometimes 
to borrow a sack of meal till it could be paid in kind. That was 
during the first year. Afterwards, through a large outlay of capital, 
the face of the country was changed; corn was raised and cattle 
bred, but not without immonse labour of various kinds, not the least 
of which was protecting their property and crops from the attacks 
of wild animals. The subject of this notice took an active share in 
all this work, and it was doubtless this early training which helped 
to form his remarkably energetic character and taught him not to 
shrink from any undertaking because it is difficult, or from any cir- 
cumstances because they are unusual. Jesides al! this, there were 
other perplexities to be dealt with. living on the borders of « 
Slave State, they were constantly having skirmishes with kid- 
nappers and protecting free negroes from capture—who were too 
often taken under the pretext of being runaway slaves—which led 
to frequent broils, and often to bloodshed. In his nineteenth year Mr. 
Flower wes attacked with severe fever and ague. When sufficiently 
recovered he came on a visit to England, and finding much to attract 
and interest him in the home and among the friends of his child- 
hood, he determined to remain; and as what is called education, in 
his case, had been superseded by the hard, earnost, battle of life, he 
now spent a year or two in picking up a few neglected 
essentials—such as reading, writing, and arithmetic—six months 
of which time were spent at Lanark with his friends, the 
family of the late Robert Owen. In 1827 he married Celina, 
daughter of John Greaves, Esq., of Barford, near Warwick, 
and soon after settled in Stratford-on-Avon, where, two years before, 
he had inscribed his name in the visitors’ book in Shakspearo’s house 
as ‘Citizen of the World.’’ Then came another hard beginning, 
as unjronising as that in the wilderness, With no experience in 
English commerce, he took to the timber trade, and his capital nearly 
all went in this first attempt; but still he did not despair. Imbued 
with an earnest desire to remain in England and achieve an 
independent position for himself, he took a rather bold step, but one 
which he thought he could maintain. The Duke of Wellington’s 
Government had just then taken the tax off brewery beer. Until 
then there had been few public breweries in Warwickshire, 
each family usually brewing for themselves; therefore the pre- 
judice against brewery beer was at first very great. However, 
in 1832, Mr. Flower built and opened a brewory, and for many 
yoars it was bard up-hill work, with little money, no experience, 
public opinion against the article, which doubtless the quality at 
tirst, in a great measure, warranted, whereas the Stratford beer is 
now famed throughout the kingdom, The difficulties and drawbacks 
were such that few would have had courage to persevere ; but, never- 


theless, Mr Flower went steadily on, and at last turned tho corner of | 


success. At the end of thirty years he cave up the brewery to two 
of his sons (his other son is Conservator of the Hunterian Museum 
of the College of Surgeons). But though he retired from business 
he did not seek a lifo of inglorious ease. His active naturo cannot bo 
idle, and he never shrinks from work or responsibility if ho thinks 
he can serve a private friend or & public cause, In the last ceneral 
election he contested, on Liberal principies, unsuccessfully, the 
borough of Newport. Ie is a magistrate for the county of Warwick, 
and has been four times the Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, having 
served in the years ’51 and ’52, atter which he retired trom holding 


office in the town, until two years ago, when, in anticipation of the 
‘Tercentonary,’’ a very numerously signed requisition from the 


The Indians had not long left | 
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inhabitants was sent to induce him again to becoma Mayes a 

roper measures for celebrating the occasion. This ng out the 
get for the last six months his labours have recghs eae to 
attending committees, corresponding, visiting places at a dimes) 
stir up the inhabitants in behalf of the Stratford Counanitter” 
short, doing everything that seemed likely to secure success om in 
has been, in fact, the soul and heart of the movement; ang a 

erfection of the various arrangements, and the entire eal ao 
Son attended the festival, are mainly due to his exertion; ich 


be to him a source of great satisfaction and honest pride 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNCER. 


Shakspeare—I really am tired of writing his honour 
I doubt Hey my readers are tired of reading it—since sai name, as 
has been paid homage, of one sort and another, 
the London theatres. 

To begin at the beginning, the Drury Lane 
literary and critical shect. The managers claim 
merit of having endeavoured ‘‘ to place upon the stage a work of thy 
great dramatic poet adequately illustrating his many-sided genius, 
acted with that degree of perfection which can be attained by +h, 
best-inspired and most thoroughly-trained actors our time atlords, 
and accompanied by all the modern appliances of stage effect: no.’ 
however, thrust forward with impertinent prominence, as has som, 
times been seen, and, as it were, by way of apology for presenting 
Shakspeare at all, but in due subordination to the poet’s creation is 
And thoy go on to say that “their ‘ordinary’ will—if they judg 
the public taste rightly—prove more acceptable, and more etiectual)y 
nourish a true regard for the transcendant merits of Shakspeare thay 
any occasional junketings concerted by municipal brains 1» ti 
delirium of a tercentenary fever, whether or no a French chef (j 
cuisine contribute his continental science to heighten the relish vj ti 
principal dish.” ; 

The Saturday was kept by the performance of a sceno from 
“Twelfth Night,” ‘‘ Henry IV.,’’ and “an occasional mask.” 
written by Mr. Edmund Falconer, and entitled “The Fairies’ 
Festival,” in commemoration of Shakspeare’s birthday. Oberon 
and Titania receive a deputation consisting of the Leading Actoy 
the Poet Laureate, the Editor of a literary paper, and the Critic of 
Fairyland, to whom Robin Goodfellow acts as Master of the Core- 
monies and Gentleman Usher. It is arranged that a special fi to— 
in short, a Tercentenary Festival—is to be given in honour of the im- 
mortal bard (I really have no other method of expressing it, or I would 
not use words that the printer must be tired of composing). Thera 
is an entrance of all the fairies on the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” 
muster-roll, and the scene changes toa leafy glade, A ballet is danced 
and the banished Duke, Jaques, and our old friends the Foresters 
in ‘As You Like It’? enter, and listen to the songs of Amiens, 
‘¢ Under the greenwood tree’’ and ‘‘ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind’ 
were charmingly sung by Mr. Swift, and ‘‘I know a bank”? and 
“Yo spotted snakes” admirably rendered by Miss Poole and Miss 
Edith Wynne. A colossal statue of Shakspeare was exhibited 
*¢ Where the bee sucks” was sung by Miss Poole, and the curtain 
fell. I must mention some excellent declamation by Mr. Edmund 
Phelps and the capital acting of Master Percy Roselle as the tricksy 
Puck, If anybody would wish to know what a fairy queen should 
be like—regal, elegant, airy, and sylphlike—they have only to go 
and see Miss Rose Leclercq as Titania, who realises all of eliin 
majesty that a poet, or a painter, or a dreamer could desire. 

The HayMaRKET geve ‘‘Twelfth Night’’ in its entirety. The 
various excellences of Mr. Buckstone’s Sir Andrew, Mr. Compton's 
Clown, and Mr. Rogers’s Sir Toby, are familiar tothe public. The 
difficult, and to an extent unthankful, part of Malvolio was well 
rendered by Mr. Chippendale. Miss Louisa Angel as Viola, 
Miss Lindley as the Countess, and Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam as Maria 
wore very warmly received. Outside the theatre the word Shakspeare 
blazed in coloured lamps. 

At the Parvcess’ selections from ‘‘As You Like It’’ and ‘The 
Morchant of Venice’? preceded ‘‘The Comedy of Errors.” Mr. 
George Vining appeared as Shylock, which he acted with great 
intensity and energy. Mrs. Hermann Vezin was the Rosalind and 
the Portia, and the Brothers Webb—it is impossible to separate their 
identities—the Touchstone and the William, Some Shakspearcax 
music was sung with groat ellect by Mdme. Parepa and Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs. 

At the ApeLrut Mr, Stirling Coyne’s old farce of ‘ This House to 
be Sold” was revived under the title of ‘‘Shakspeare’s Houso.’’ 
Poor Wright's old part of Chopkins was played by Mr. Toole with 
| Mr. Toole’s usual etfect on the risible muscles of his hearers, The 
great poet, ‘‘in his habit as he lived,’’ was personated by Mr. 
| Phillips, who looked like an authentic portrait of the ‘ divine 
| Williams’’ which had obtained leave of absence from its framo 
In the dialogue between Chopkins and Shakspeare the “hite’’ 
at the tercentenary committees were applauded fiercely, and 
| a certain amount of personal warmth was exhibited at every 
| allusion to native emendations and foreign interpolations. 
The Spirit of 1864 rose, and the walls of Shakspeare’s house vanished 
to give place to a diorama—a sort of trian diorama, The stage 
was divided, Tragedy claimed the left hand, looking from the 
stalls; Comedy, the right ; and above them a space was devoted 
to Allegory. Scenes from the plays were then unfolded to the 
sound of Shakspearean music, a colossal statue, I need not say of 
whom, dominating all. At the fall of the curtain, Mr. Danson, the 
artist, was called before the curtain. 

Savier’s WELLs gave ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ with Miss 
Marriott for the Portia and Mr. G. V. Brooke for the Shylock, A» 
original address, written by Mr. Sawyer, from which I quote a fow 
lines appropriate to the locality, was spoken by Miss Oonway :— 

Within these walls there is no need to claim 
Devoted reverence for Shakspeare’s name ; 
Here, when a frivolous and fickle age 
Had almost thrust the poet from the stage, 
When in burlesque alone his voice was heard, 
Or in revivais scarcely less absurd ; 
Here, by our greatest living actor's aid— 
Here, by our Phelps—his genius was displayed, 
And still the bard has truest homage won, 
a : Year se Fee - Merrie Islington. 
he performance of the “Second Part of King Hi .”? at the 
Surrey deserves credit for somewhat ae rom courage 
which has prompted the revival. This is, perhaps, the most historical, 
the most instructive, and the least dramatic of all Shake "s plays. 
It is one constant succession of incident, with ever- ing cha 
racters. It has been presented upon the stage less frequently than most 
of the works of the great master. But it was certainly excellently 
played at the Surrey. There was not a scene, not a costume, at which 
a critic would care to take exception. The acting was uniformly goo? 
throughout, and we wish to be understood as using this phrase 23 & 
far higher recommendation than a flattery of one or two leading actors 
only. All those marvellous scenes of the detection of the imposter 
Simpcox, by Duke Humphrey, the wager of battle between the ar 
mourer and his 'prentice, the origin of the badge of the Yorkists in 
the plucking of the roses in the Temple Garden— scenes which we hat 
almost ceased to hope to behold upon the stage—were represented in 
| @ manner which left nothing to be dosired, Every actor appeared t 
| comprehend not only the spirit of his part, but tho rhythm end 
metre of the blank verse, ‘This latter may appear a simple accom- 
| plishment ; but it has been our fate to bo so intolerably diszus‘ed 
by eminent leading tragedians who have not the gift—or acquire 
ment—of this understanding of the first essential element of their 
art, that the elocution at the Surrey was to us an agreeable surptis 
We tender our acknowledgments to the management for one of the 
| most conscientious, useful, and important Shakspearean revivals i 
has yet been our good fortune to witness, The scenery would 
agg ppg mention, were it not that the gencral excellence of 
other accompaniment i i ho 
| nese was thereto equal. a Se se Rape eS 
must not forget to mention that on Monday night Malle. Stele 
Colas made a triumphant reappearance at ths Parca’: I did not 
see the fairest of fair Capulets, but I hear that the house was crowded 


Saturday lost 
at the majority of 


playbill is quit 
for themeeles the 
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the ovation extraordinary even for these 

or lowed days. (I make a present of the word 

ovational to the compiler of the next American | 

etd : | 

“og Cadi of the performances on Raturday | 

last were, at the majority of the theatres, devoted 
to the National Shakspearean Fund. 
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contrary to public policy and dangerous to society 
should the general rule be canaey to this view. 
For medical men, in cases of ditlioulty, might 
reasonably bo cautious of calling in assistance to 
their own loss, and an unskilful practitioner, in 
order to save a fee, might persist in relying upon 
his own exertions in cases of difliculty and danger, 


I am compelled to postpone my notice of Mr.) and much mischief might ensue. 


Buckingham’s new farce at the Sr. Jamzs’s. 


LAW AND CRIME. 


A case which has been, and will probably be for 
gome time to come, referred to as one of an extra- 
ordinary mistake of identity of an accused person, 
was heard last week before Mr. Arnold, at West- 
minster. A Scotchman named Donald came up to 
London, and brought with him his savings, about 
£60 in money. He was accosted in the street by 
one of those loitering scoundrels who are generally 
known as ‘‘magsmen”’ or ‘‘skittle-sharpers,’’ and 
by an old, stale device, which has been far too often 
recounted to warrant us in now detailing it, was 
plundered of his money by his acquaintance and a 
confederate. The next proceeding was an appli- 
cation to the police and the arrest of a gentloman 
with a beard, whom the simple Donald from 
Scotland readily found and pointed out to a police- 
man as one of the fellows who had committed the 
theft. Then the matter was brought before Mr. 
Arnold. Donald swore to the detendant, a Mr. 
Gale, as having been the person who defrauded him 
of his money. A potboy and a landlord from two 
several public-houses swore also to the identity of 
the prisoner. The magistrate refused to accept 
pail, and therefore the prisoner, being remitted to 
the cella, was thoroughly searched, when there were 
found upon him business letters certainly not of 
the kind to be addressed to a blackleg. The fact 
was notified, and Mr. Gale, having already suffered 
a night’s imprisonment, was admitted to bail. Upon 
the remand, a number of well-known gentlemen of 
Mr. Gale’s profession attended to testify, not only 
to his repute, which is metropolitan, but to the 
absolute fact of his having been engaged upon 
important public business at the time of the 
alleged offence. But the strangest incident 
has yot to be told. ‘The magistrate himself 
inquired of Mr. Gale whethor he had not been, 
two or three days previously, at the Court to 
prosecute a charge against a servant for mis- 
demeanour. The answer was negative, somewhat 
to the astonishment of the magistrate. Mr. Gale 
was discharged, of course ‘‘ without a stain on his 
character.’’? But, how came this error as to iden- 
tity? It is capable of some partial explanation. 
The police, blundering as usual, had brought the 
potman into the yard at the station, and there 
shown him several prisoners, among whom Mr. Gale 
was the only one habitually unshorn. As the real 
culprit had been bearded, the potman “‘ identified 
Mr. Gale. The criminal and lower classes gener- 
ally do not wear hair about their faces, and tho 

licemens’ excuse was that they had no other 
bearded men in custody. The case of Mr. Galo 
is really not so extraordinary as appears to be 
supposed, It is the type of @ class of ocour- 
rences in which innocent men are constantly ac- 
cuse. ot «times and offences which they have never 
cowinitted, but of which, not being so well known 
as Mr. Gale, they are not able so easily to prove 

ves innocent. 

se ge r, wretched man was charged before Mr. 
Amold with bogging. A policeman swore 
that he had heard the prisoner, at a gentle- 
man's door, say to the butler, ‘‘Pleaso relieve 
a r man.’ But the butler swore that no 
such words had been used. ‘The man had 
called at the house upon a supplicatory expe- 
dition to the master, a member of Paria- 
ment, to whom he had been denied admittance. 
Mr. Arnold hereupon cross-examined the police- 
man, who then ‘‘cried off ”’ by saying, ‘I 
believed that was what he said.’’ ** Believed it! 
exclaimed Mr. Arnold; ‘‘ why, you swore he said 
those words. I have committed persons to prison 
upon your uncorroborated evidence, but 1 will 
never take it again.” This is very right of Mr, 
Arnold so far as regards this particular policeman ; 
but we would venture to suggest that the uncorro- 
borated evidence of any policeman ought never to 
be taken at all. What a policeman doer, or ought 
to do, usually 1s not only ‘*coram publico,’’ but at 
the instance of the public. Any charge laid upon 
the unsupported evidence of a policeman should be 
regarded with the greatest possible distrust. 

‘A hawker of fish called at the house of a Mrs. 
Bullen, near Penge. Mrs. Bullen missed her purse 
immediately after his departure, sent after the fish- 
sellor, and gave him into custody upon the ground 
that he was ‘‘the only person who had called. 
Upon this utterly insuflicient evidence the poor 
man was subjected toa remand for five days. During 
this period Mrs. Bullen found her purse in the 
pocket of her own dress, which she had changed in 
the interim between the man’s call and her first 
apprehension of her supposed loss. The magistrate 
advised her to make ——— to the man, who 

as at once discharged. : 
er of very pa importance to the medical 

fession was adjudicated upon by Sir J. Kardley 
Wilmot, Bart., at the Brompton County Court, on 
Thureday last. In a matter of ‘‘ Brooker v. 
Mellor,” the defendant was a physician, and pleaded 
to plaintiff’s claim & get-off for a fee of £2 2s., to 
which ho considered himself entitled under the fol- 
lowing circumstances:—The plaintiff's wife was 
attended under circumstances of urgency and 
danger, by a medical gentleman, who, finding that an 
operation was necessary, and that the result might 
be fatal, sent Brooker to call in the aid of Dr. 
Mellor. Dr. Mellor promptly attended, the ope- 
ration was successfully performed, and the patient's 
life was preserved, ‘Tho plaintiff resisted Dr. 
Mellor’s subsequent claim, on the ground that the 
doctor had been called in by his brother practitioner, 
and the question of ice was one lying only between 
those two. Several medical gentlemen were 
examined, and the custom appeared to be that inthe 


case of neighbouring friendly practitioners one might | 
attend at the request of another, as @ safeguurd | 
against any subsequent blamo for possible 
unfortunate results. In the case of strangere, tho 
medical gentlemen called in might request his | 
brother professional to share the fee, but, among 
the wealthy, the patient or his family usually paid | 
the second doctor a fee on his departure. The | 
loarned Judge laid it down that in this case Dr, | 
Mellor had been called in for the benetit of the: 
plaintiff, against whom the set-off ought therefore 
to be allowed, His Honour stated that it might be 
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MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


_NeAxLyY all Homo Se.urities have met a very inactive market 
since we lest wrote, and ihe quotations have been with d fliculty 
suppor.ed :—Consois, for Money, have realised 12 9; Dito, for 
Account, 1] j; Redured and New Three per Cents, 80} j ; New Two- 
and-a-Ilait pcr Ceats, 744; Annuities, 184, 144 | ; Exchequer Bills, 
4s. to 9s. dis,; Bank o1ocx has sold at 255. 

, &c., have changed hancs slowly, at about previous 
tock bas marked 218; Ditto, New, 1054; Ditwo, 
Rupee Paper, 34; the Five per Cent, 104, and the 
alt per Cent, 113, India Bonds have sold at 125.1078 


discount 
The demand for money has been much less active. 
supply of capital is very abundant, the rates are freely supported. 


Although the 


In theopen market tue best paper is done as follows :— 
‘Thirty Days’ Bulls . 7 percent. 
Sixty Days’ 


re 


‘Three Mon! on ee 7” 7} ” 
Four Montas'’ ee ee 74 ” 
Six Montas’ .. ~ oo 8 


oo te ” 
In the Stock Exchange money has been Jent at 44 per cent, whilst 
on the Contiuent the quotations are barely supporied. 

The importa of the precious metas nave been on @ moderate 
scale, aud tue whole of thena have been taken ior shipment to the 
Continent, 

The steamer for India has taken out £114,205, chiefly for Bombay. 

‘The Union Bank ot London have resolved to tacrease their nomtnal 
cayital from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000 by the issue of 2,000 new shares 
to the present proprietary, at £15 premium, - 

The West India steamer has brough; £530,000, of which £360,000 is 


The Serio of the new Russian loan is firm, and the quotation is 
now I}to2 prem, In Mexican serip, however, # limied business 
is doing, et ; to ¢ prem. ‘Lhe Confecerate Loan is firmer, a: 59 aud 
60 ; and moct other Foreign Securities steadily suppor. last week's 
quotations. Brazilian Fout-an-a-Half per Cents have marked 90} ; 
Egyptian Seven per Cents, 100}; Greek, 25; Mexiean Thre per 
Cents, 45), Portuguese Toree per Cente, 49; Russian Four-and-a- 
Helf per Cents, 49); Ditto, Five per Cents, 1862, SX}; Spankh 
Parsive, 36; Ditto, Certificates, 12% ; ‘Turkish Old Six per Cents, 5! ; 
Ditto, 1898, 69%; Dito, Inés. 72; Venezuela Six per Cents, 5%}; 
and Dutch Four per Ceuta, 1004 ex div, 

Joint-stock Bauk Shares have continued in request, and, in some 
instances, an important advauce nas taken place in the quotations. 
Agra and United Service have sold at 1484; Alliance, 6d); Bank 


ot Loncon, 178; Mank of Queensland, 20; Bank or Victoria, 
Australia, 43; Chartered of Iudia, Australia, and China, 40 €x 
div.; ity, 1:9; Colonial, 44; Consolidaes, 114; English, 


Scottish aud Australian Chartercd, 22; Imperial, 44; Imperial 
Ottoman, 21} ; Lang Mortgage of Inaia, 64; Penden Chartered of 
Australia, 27}; Loncon Jowt Stock, 4*4; Loudon and Northern, 
234; London and Westminster, 94; Mexican, 63 ; Oriental, 69; 
Sede, Punjaub, and Lethi, 11 ; Standard of British South Africa, 
25]; Union ot Australia, 584; Union of Ireland, 20); sad Union 
ot London, 604. 

A fair average business has been tranaacted in the market for 
Colonial Governuent Securities. Canaca six per Cents have realived 
104; Cape Six per Cents, 111 ; New Brunswick six por Cents, 1024; 
New South Wales Five per Cents, 100 ; New Zealand Six per Cenws, 
1104 ; and Vievoria Six per Cents, 105) 

‘Lov Miscelisncous Market has beou tolerably active. Australian 
Morig+yve Land and Finance have marked 3{; Consolidatea bis 
couct, 4; Credit Mopilier, 9; Crvstul Palace, 34; Discount Cor- 
poration, 114; Kast India Irrigation aud Canal, 63; Egyptian 
Commercial and ‘Trading, 5; English aud Austratian Copper, !]; 
General Credic, 10, Hudson's say, 19); Lmperial Financial, 93 5 
Anternational Financia, 11]; Juint-svock wircount, 7]; Laud 
Securities, 6); Loudon Financial, 27); Mercantiie Creuit, 164 ; 
National Dizcount, 14; Ocean Marine, 205; Ovtoman Financial, 
54; South Atrican Mcrigage Investinent, 65; Tuames and Mersey 
Marine Insurance, 6) 

‘The Railway Share Market has been somewhat heavy, and prices 
have been with difficulty supported. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Conn EXCHANGE.—The arrivals of English wheat, coastwise and 
by Jand-carriage, have Leen on a very mvaerace scale, ta ugh eome- 
what in exceas of tbe previous week. For most kinds the demand 
has ruled inactive, at about stationary pricey. In foreagu 
wheat — the imports of which have nut increased — tne 
transactions have continued limited, The quotations, however, 
have been supported, In floating cargoes of grain very litue has 
beeu passing, at late rates ‘be bariey trade bas not improved ; 
nevertheless, prices have ruled about stationary. So further change 
has iaken place in the valus of malt. Sales have progressed sl »wly. 
Oats have met a dull icquiry ; but both beaus auc pens have realised 
extreme currencies, The tlour trade has been very quiet. 

ENGLISH CUKKENCY.— Wheat, 38s, to 445. ; barley, 228. to 368. 5 
mait, 50s, to Gis, ; outs, los. to 248.; rye, 30s to 33s. ; beans, Zoe, to 
40s, ; pens, 29-, to 37s. per quarter ; four, Y5a. to 40m. per You 1b. 

CAlILE.—TLhe supplies of ta; stick vo oiler have beea moderately 
eXtusive, and the .rade has rulea steacy, at tull prices :—Beul, 
trom da. 4d, 10 44, 10d,, mutton, 38. Sa. to 6s.; lamb, bs, 4d. to 
7s, 8d ; veal, 4a. 6d, to 5s, Gd,; and pork, 3a, 6d, to 4s. Od. per 61b, 
to sink the offal. 

Ne&wGatxk AND LEADENHALL.—The supplies of meat are less 
extensive, and the wemand is somewhat firmer, as follows :—Beef, 
trom 3), Yd. to 4s. 4d, ; mutton, 3a, 10d, to ds, ; lamb, Ge, dd, to 78, 4d, 5 
ud pork, 3a. du. Wo #3. Sd. per Slo. by Lhe carcass. 
Lhe demand is quut, at about stationary prices 
—~A Iwic avernge business Les been passiug in most raw 
quislitie-, at late rates, ‘The stock amounts to 65,515 Lous, aguinst 
og,ol) tons last year, Refined goous are iam tive, av oorely lete ra es. 

Our rex —ihere is an itupreved feeling in this market, aud the 
quotetions are well supported. pivck, 5296 tons, against 7461 tons, 

ditex,—'Dhe inquiry for most Kinds in reetrictea vw 6a ail parcels, 
at late raves, ‘Due ttock is 40.) 74 tons, against 52,001 tons in isos, 

Puovisions,—New Lrsh butter bas so.d at S44. percwt, Fore gn 
qualities are cul aud cruop ng in pre. ‘The bs. Dateh is selling 
6 1054 to LS. per owt. acum movesefl slowly, but at tult quo- 
tutions. Im cther provisions very litt. doling. 

"TALLOW.—rices have a drooping teadency and the market is very 
flat. 2.Y.C, on tue 8p 0b, is selling at dus. Sd, per cw, Stock, 91,382 
cusks, agains. 42,294 carks tu i-6s, Rough fat, Ys. 1d, per s ib. 

O1L8,— Linseed oi moves off steadily, at £39 10s, per ton. Kape is 
firma, wc £01 le. to £44; fine palm, £.6; and uiive, £50 w £54 
French turpentice is qauoied wt Sas, ty Sis, per owt, 

Srixits, — The demaud for rum is mactive, at about previous 
rake. Brandy sud grain #pisits rule Bout we ationary, 

MAY ANDY STLAW. Meadow hay, 25 to £6 15..; clover, £4 to 
£5 153.5 and straw, 21 4, Wo £1 15. per loud. 

CuALS.—est house cowie, 15. ty 14%s.; seconds, Iba, to 17a. ; 
Hartley's, 148. Yd, to 174% Yd; wad manufacvurers', [fs, to its, 


veal, du, 
TEs 


von. ‘ Li - 
Petlor's—"There is a moderate busines doing in most kinds, at late 
Tater—Viz, frou bs Ww 1508 per owt 
Wout,— Lue next pubic sales of colonial—at which abcut 90,000 
bales wil be otfered—are appointed to commenve on the O.b inst, 
POTATOES. The supplies are large, and Lhe demand is heavy, at 
frou 30s, to 704, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tusspay, Arkil. 26, 
KRUPTCIES ANNULLED, -J. NICHOLLS, Dudley, Wor- 


BAN 1 , 
H, A, BAWLON, Glouc-ster-place, 


cesterrbire, attorney's clerk,— 
Dorset-rquare, : 

BANKRUPTS —W. F. NORMAN, Broad-street-ouildings, City, 
men bant, COOKE, St herlaud-pincs, Beyawater—H, MARTIN, 
Bromley, Miaclesex, boiler-muker — KAUR, Fetter-lane coilecior 
vo a publisher.—W, JOHNSON, Stock Urchard-crercent, Holioway, 
wine merchapt.—R, BEAL, Gun-sir.e , Bmeshopsgate-strat — 
WELLE, Water-lane, City, wine and epicic werchart.—J, B. 
SMITH and T. LAXTON, Great Tower-sireet, Wine and spirit mer- 
chants, — J. GRASNWUOD, Grent Chapel-sireet, Westminster, 
assistant to a checsemopger. —M. U. Kic AKD3, Queen's-terrace, 
Camden Town, statiover.—A. JOUNSON, Sevenoaks, Kent, draper. 
W. S. LUDLOW, Alsermanbury, war-houseman.—J, WURTON, 
'Tooley-t treet, Borough, liver sed victualler —W. ¥. WINDHAM, 
Up,er Westbourne-terrace, laddington, stage-coach proprictor.— 
J VAY Bexley-heath, Kent.—J, PANFULD, Bar bury, Oxtordshire, 
innkeeper.— J. BUTE, Windsor-n' Sheperdess-waik, City -road, 
journey man confect.vcer. G, COVEN, Lewirham, Kent, grveer.— 
D, A. SINGeR, Poland-street, Oxforc-street, tailor.—J. SLACEY, 
jua Grent Marlow, nck hoemshbire —C. B. BENNET, Brixton, 
tc Ti. M. MOKA, shackleweU, fruit ealesman.—W. 1, 
SHEPPARD, Croas-street mney, draper.—J. F. 5. GOODAY, 
Sudbury, Sotfvik, av y HALstsab, High-street, Shore= 
eethe fieezeed vie user. —G. SAWELL, jan. Prior-placs, 
Walwerth, baker.—W. CRIBB, Hatehamn New Town, Surrey, 
5 FYSH, Vetverborough, grocer. 


nr, — Ce x. 
general | rhopkeriig Tarace, Kubuen,— J. H' STEVENSON, 
Fish-stree.-hisl, City, commds-ion merchant —@. LOUCHER, | 
Fee Kent, ecaloe — W. BRUCK, Charles-terrace, | 
Cosalund-toad, ronth Haseney | ¢arceater. — 8. L. Gibsus, | 


«r—D. BURWOUL, Park-road, Clapham, | 
poke Aly esp Cee PPER, Moscow-road, Bayswater, batch: | 
G, KX, OLDHA) noon-wall, City, shirv manufacturer,—T, | 
MARSHALL, High-stceer, Whicecha,e!,cheo.emonyer —F. CLARK, | 

Sussex, eurpenter and uacertaker.—A, L. KENRICK, | 
Wer, Shrupsbie--W. JOHNSUN, Smethwick, Sta‘lordshire. — | 
soap * mi r—J. BLWaRDS, Stoke-on-Trent, ste ffurds | 
sulre, pt 


Kye, 


HAW, Northwich, Chechire, provisi n-dealer.— | 
Aston Blank, Gu ueente thire. surveyor of roacs — 
3reto!, builder- M. OLIVE, Falmouth, watch- 
NETL wast Boot ehonse, Devonshire, grocer W. | 
. rygs on-upon-Hull, boser.— La : IN, Kingston. | 
nan. Mgnter-ows er—H., E,, J sand S. YRAUVON, jun., Leeda, 
heald mavers.-J.TUWNSHEND, Shelf, Yorkshire, worsted | 
—l. KAY, Toomoreen, Yorkshire, cotton manutaccurer,— | 

TP NTRST, Huad reiield, Yorksbire, evnmission ageat—W. N. 
" st, meretant.—H, BUaes. Liverporl, boot 

7 —1. STR LNS, Liverpool, teadealee—T, DODD and 

4 OUNbOD, Fun, Cheshire, raly merchanta— R. BOY b, jun., 
ord, Lancachire, brassfounder. ~J. SLOTTER, Cambrir'ge, tailor, 
BAKIN, Maccrestield, toadenler.—H. ANDERSON, Barmeton, 
se beriand, farmer.--J. WHORB, Sanchester, poulteror—J 


FOOD, Birmingham, bri wery traveller.J. MILNER, Heanor, | 
Derbyshire, manutseturer.—E, EDWARDS, Manchester, dairymen, | 
M. A. CARLOW, Manchester, arsistant toa fruiterer —J. THORP, 
Reptoo, Deroyshire, farmer. —J. WEIG HILL, Manchester, plumber, 
W. DODON, ‘by. commission agent —K, BUS L, Derby, | 
YOOD, Sheffield. stationer.—B. YOSTEK, Wako- 
rrivr.—A. Ko WILKIB, Landport, Hampshire, 
.. tkby-in-Ashtiel¢, Nottir ghamsbire, wheelwright. | 
L. WALKER, Wolverhampton, grocer—T WARDEN, Bilston, | 
Staffordshire, journeyman plumber. — J. BAILKY, Hanley, staf- 
fordshire, journeyman colour-maker.—I, BURGESS, North Molton, 
Devonshire, carpenter.— W. LOBB, St. Neot, Cornwall. — R. | 
NEEDHAM, Bakewell, Derbyshire. horsedealer,—G. LINSTEAD, 
Norwich, coaldealer.— I, GREENFIELD, Wragby, Yorksbire, 
Journeywan ktonemason.—J. WILLIAMS Aberéare, Glamorgan- 
shire, carpenter.—B, SANDERSON, Padsey, Yorkshire, cordwaiver. 
J. FAIRBALL, Minster, Kent, farm bailitt.—C. WICKETT, 
ree ny Lancashire, musician, — H. BROADHURST, Liverp ol, 

em ist 

SCUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—G. BURGESS, Grantown, Inver- 
neéts-shire, tlesher.—D, MACLEOD, Inverness, painter.-M, M'COY, 
Milton, Dumbartorshire, grocer.—J. GUU . morell, Ayr- 
shire, blacksmith.—W. LOGAN, Ayr, bookseller.—'l. C. BARLOW, 
Glasgow, wine merchant.—R. FRANCK aud W. MORKISON, 
Alva, Stirlingshire, woolapinners, 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMEVS HALL—Mdme. ARABELLA GODDARD'S 
BeNEFIT on MONDAY EVENING, MAY 9. The programme will 
include Beethoven's Sonata in E fiat, for pianoforte alone ; Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartst in B mincr, piauotorte, violin, tenor, and vi loncello; 
Beethoven's Sonata, for pianoforte and vioiin, in G, op. 30; and 
Mozart’a Quartet in D minor, fur stringed instruments (:epeated by 
desire). Vianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard; violin, Signor Sivori; 
violoncello, Signor Piatti. Vocalists: Miva Banks and Mr. Sims 
Reeves C.nductor, Mr, Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5a.; Baleoay, 3s. ; 
Admission, Is. Tickets at Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New-Boad-street. 


. : 7 * * 

RB. SIMS REEVES will sing ADELAIDA 

at the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST, JAMES'S 

HALL, accompanied by Mdme. ARABELLA GUDDARY, on the 
Occasion ot her BENEFIT, on MONDAY EVENING, MAY 9. 
Violin, Signor Sivori ; Violoncello, Signor Piatti, Sofa Stalis, 5a, 
Baloony, 3s,; Admission, ls, Tickets and Programmes at Chappell’'s, 
50, New Bond-street. 


q r = 
N R. W. 8. WOODIN’S “ELOPEMENT 

EXTRAORDINARY ” and “BACHELOR'S BOX,” an 
entirely new Entertainment. EVERY EVNING, at Ejignt 
(except Saturday.) SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, at tbe 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, Charing-crc os. Stalls 
3e.; Area, 24.; Amphitheatre, 1+, Private Boxeu, #1 fi A plan of 
Stalls may be eeen at the Hall from 11 vo 5, 


you. II, of 
(New Series), price 10s, 


Also, Covers for Binding the same, price 2s, each. 
Index and Titlepage, 1d. 
May be ordered of all Bookse:lera and Newsagents, 
Orrics, 2, Catherine-street, Sirand. 


OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 

Covers comp'eta, for Preserves, Pickles, &c. Iiustrations 

and prices from GKOKGH JENNINGS, Paluce-road Wharf, 
Lambeth, 8. Sample Cap scnt free for four stamps, 


ENUINE FLOWEB SEEDS Post-free on 


receipt of Stamps ; description and culture oa each. Annuals 
24 varieties, 2s, 6d, ; 50 varieties, Sa, ; 100 varieties, 10s,; 200 varie- 
ties, 204, Bienniats and Perenninls—24 varieties, 24. 6d. varieties, 
Se. 300 sorts in penny packets, Lista poat-free for one stamp, 
B. J. EDWARDS, seedsman, 222, Strand, Temple Bar, London, 


EAP-YEAR BOUQUET. 
PIESSE and LUBIN.—Distilled by command of our Lady 
Patronesses, 
In Leap Year they have power to choose, 
‘The men no charter to refuse —Chau-er, 


Bax of NEW ZBALAND, 

INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Bankers to the General Government ot New Zealand, the Provincial, 
Governments of Auckland, Caowrbury, Otago, &c. 
CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £60,000, 


Branches and Agencies in New Zealand. 


Auckland Bienbeim Oamaru Invercargill 
New Plymouth Lyttelton Tokomairiro Riverton 
Napier karoa Wetherstone = =Wakatipu 
Wellington Christchurch Waitahuna Shotover 
Wanganui Kaiapoi Dunstan Kingston 
Ni Timaru Manuherikia = Hogourn 
Picton Dunedin 


This Bank grants Dravghts on any of the above-named places in 
New Zealand, and transacts every description of Banking business 
connected with tbat Colony, on terms ‘which may be learnes on appli- 
cation at the London Oflice, F, LAKKWORTHY, 

50, Old Broad-street, City, Managing Director. 


OLOUR - STAMPING.—Five Quires of 
Superfine Note-Paper, stamped with any Initia’s, or from 
Monogram, Crests, Arms, or Address Dies, 3s. (postage, 6d.), 11s. per 
ream ; Envelopes to match, 2a, 6d. (postage, 4d.) ; Li:hozraph Note- 
headings, five quires, 2s, 6d, (postage, 6d.), 9s. per ream.—G. POWIS, 
Btationer, 3, Newman’s-row, Great Turnstile, Holborn. 


RAMES for the COLOURED PICTURES, 

Handsome Gilt Frames, glass, and back, %s.; Maple, and 

gilt, 3s. at GEO. REES'’S, 34, St. Martin’s-lane; and 57, Drury- 
jane, W.C. Established 1800. Trade supplied with mouldings. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 
the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 38. Au. each, at most of 
the respectable retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents 
in the primate towns in England; or wholesale at 8, Great 
Windmill-street, Haymarket.—Observe the red seal, pink label, and 
branded cork ** Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


{/AU-DE-VIE,.—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 
laa, per gallon, is jarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent im) of ac. In Preoch bottles, 38a. 
doz. ; or in a case for the country, 3%. ; railway carriage paid. 
oagents, and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and CO., 
Old Furnival’'s Distillery, Holborn, E.C,, and 30, Regent-street, S.W. 
Prices current free on application. 


INES—PURE and CHEAP.—The 
IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, consisting of leading 
growers of Clarets, Ports, Sherries, &c,, imports the choicest wines 
and sells to the public at reasonable prices —Cellars— Marylebone 
Court House,W. ; Stores and flices—31‘, Oxtord-street, W. ; Export 
and Bottling Vaulte—15, John-street, Crute! Coe \< 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE. — The October 

brewings of the above Aleare new being supplied in the 

finest condition, in bottles and in casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, 

TODD, andion aaa their new London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 
S.E.—Nov. 1, | 


NDIGESTION.—MORSONS' PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfectly palatable form for administering thia 
popular remedy for weak digestion. Manufactured by 'f. MOKSON 
and SON, 19 and 46, Southampton-row, Ruasell-equare, W.C., in 
Bottles at 3a, 54.,and 10s,each, Pepsin Lozenges, in Boxes at 
2s. 6d, and 4s. 6d, each. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is Choice and 


Strong, because full of rich properties, Moderate in Price, 
because supplied direct from importers, Wholesome, because not 


coloured, Sold in packets, signed— 4 . ” 5 Le 


Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Druggists, 


pets CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 


ROYAL LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond-strest, 
London. 
tT IMMEL’S TERCENTENARY 
KEEPSAKES.—The Bard of Avon's Perfume, 2. 6d. The 
Shakespeare Scented Golden Locket, !8.; by pos: for 13 stampa, 


Sachet. 6¢.; by post for 7 stamps, Souvenir, on Satin, le, ; by post 
for 14 stampa. —E, Rimmel, 96, Strand, and 24, Cornhill, 


> 
OWLAND SDS KALYDOR, 
An Oriental Botanical Preparation, 

‘Luis Royally patronisea and Ladies-esteemed Specific realises a 
Healihy Purity of Complexion and a Sofiness and Delicacy of Skin. 
Soothicg, covling, and purifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous 
Eruptions and Discolorations. Price 48. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Sold at 20, Hatton-garden : and by Chemista and Perfumers, Ask 
for ‘** ROWLANDS' KALYLCOR," and bewere of spurious and per- 
nicious articles under the name of * Kalydor.” 


OLZA OIL, 4s, 3d, per gallon,—447, Strand, 
opporite Charing-cross Railway.— The METROPOLITAN 
LiGHT COMPANY'S unequallea CANDLE, the LILY PARAFFIN, 
te. per lb., or 25\b, im box, 254, ; Crystal, Sperm, and Wax Candles, 
15a, 6d. per dozen lb. ; celebrated Grecian Canclea, 7s, 6d. per dozen 
lb. Lilustsated Price-list of Improved Lampe and Candles post-free, 


FIELDS’ CELEBRATED 
NITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


4d, and 6d, each, sold by ail Chandlers and Grocers turough- 
out the kingdom ; but the pubiic should ask for Fields’, and see that 
the name ot J.C. and J. Vivid iv on each packet, box, and tablet. 
Wholerale ana for Exportation at the Works, Upper Mareh, Lam- 
beth, London, S.; where also may be oblained their Prize- Medal 
Paratline Cancles, 


ANDLES—PRIZE-MEDAL 


PAKAFFINE, Adopted by wr Mejesty's Government for 
the Military Stations, J.C, and J, FISLD, the original Manufac- 
turers, and holders of the 1862 Prize Medal, caution the public 
ngain-t apy spurious imitations. Their label is on all Packets and 
Boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the kingdom. Wholesale and for 
exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Londou, S., where 
also may be obtained their celebrated United Service Soap ‘Tablets, 


YAYLOR BROTHERS 
GENUINE MUsTARD, 

Dr, Hassall, having sutjected this mustard to a rigoroua miero- 
ecopical examiyation and chemical analysis, re,orts that it contains 
the three essential properties of good must ard—viz., 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each package bears their trade mark, the “ Prize Ox,” and 
Dr. Haseall's Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c,, throughout the kingdom. 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-iane and Wentworth-street, London, N.E. 


[ Coal GENUINE MUSTARD, 


There are many qualities of Mustard sold, 
Obtain Keen's Genuine Mustard and tull approval is guaranteed, 
First Manufactured 1742, 
Sold by the Trade from the Casks, and in | lb. and 41h, Canisters, 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO,, 
Garlick-hill, Cannon-«treet, London, 


ENCILS, Biack Lead, and Coloured Chalks, 
A, W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Scld by all Stationers and Artiste’ Colourmen,. 
Agents—Heintz mann and Rochassen, 9, Friday-street, London, E.C, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR 
Packets 8d. 


Yor Padding*, Custards, &c., and « favourite Diet for Children, 
being preferable to the best Arruwroot. 


NUFACTURERS TO H.I.H. THR PRINCESS OF 
STARCH MANU Rs 70 3 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 


’ 
avon se and PEBRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 

“The only Good Bones. betit ree 
Nore genuine without name on wrapper, labe ste, an 5 
Wendy Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, and azeome tal 
Oilmen universally. 


DURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, Xce., 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, pure and wholesome, 
See ** Lancet” and Dr. “asseil's Report. 
CROSSE and RLACKWELL, 
Purvey ora to the Queen, 
SOHO-SQUARE. LUNDON, 
May be obtaines from all Grocery acd Oilmen, 


ECKIT?’S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
) is used in the palaces of the Queen and Prince of Waler, 
Wiuch is a further confirmation of its great superiority, 


Loudon Bridge, BC. 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 

COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 

femedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, Sold by all Medicine 
Veonders, Price 1s, 14d. and 24, 9d, per vox, 


A DELICIOUS SWEETMEAT, 
constantly growing in public favour, 
Made by J. 8, FRY aud SONS, Bristol and London, 
RY’S HOM@®OPATHIC COCOA, 
distinguished by Vine Flavour. Solubility, and 
NULRITIOOS PROPERTIES, 


HOCOLAT MENIER 


Manufactory at Noisie’-Sur-Marne, nesr Paris, 

‘Lhe deat and most delicious aliment for breakfast ever known 
since 1825, and defies all honest competition, 

Veetectly free from ali adulteration, this chocolate commends Itself 
to everyone, 

To those fn health as an agreeable and su:taining nourishment. 

To invalids tor its restoring and invigorating properties. 

‘To ali, even the most delicate, aa containing nothing injurious to 
their constitution. . 

Annnal consumption exceeds 4,000,000)b, 
Wholesale, 119, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


URE ARBOWROOT,.—CERTIFIED by 
GUVSRNMENT FOOD ANALYSTS. 

EXTRACT.—" It possesses all the valuavle nutritive properties, 
Qn as # diet has unquestionably no equal. In taf! WY cases 1% 
is indispeusable.” 

Drs, ester ani Hassall’s Report end Analysis gratis. 

The ARLOWKOOT ASSOCIATION import the PINES T ARROW- 
ROT direct from the Kstaces of whicu ihey are Proprietors. ts 
freedom from the slightest adulteration is vouched tor by the highest 
medical authority. 

‘Tina, | lb. and 21b., Ix, 6d.; 6lb, Is. 41.; 181b., la 3d.; or in the 
Packages as imported, 31 1b. each, ls. pec lb. 

Sole Conrignees—NEVELL and Cv., 5, Eccleston-street, Belgravia. 

Aetablished lb2s, 


CONSTIPATION 
Asthma, Caturrh, 
and 


Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness, Cough, 
Consumption, Diarrhoea, and all bilioua, liver, 
only aguravated 
but perfectly 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


as by 65,000 cures which had resisted all medical 
treatment. We quote s few ;—Cure No, 46,270. Mr. James Ko! 


of Framley, Surrey, of years’ diseased lungs, of 
blood, liver ‘derangement, partial deatness.—Cure No. 47,)2i. 
Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of extreme nervousness, indigestion, er= 
ings, low «pirita, and nervous fancies.—Oure No, 54,316, Tha 


Rev, James ‘I. Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, *‘ of indigestion and 
torpidity of the liver, which bad resisted all medica) treatment.’\— 
In tins, 1 Ib. 28. 94.; 12 Ib. 22s,; 24 1b, 404—Dua Barry and Oo. 
No, 77, Rewent-street, London; #, Place Vend6me, Paris; 13, Rue 
do I'Empéreur, Brussels; and, 2, Via Oporto, Turin. "Also ut 
Fortoum and Mason's ; and 4, Cheapside ; 18, Pall-mall ; 63, 150, and 
298, Oxford-street ; 54, Baker-streev; and all ¢rocers and chemists. 


AUTION,—Chlorodyne.—In Chancery,—It 
was clearly proved b fore Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wond, 
by affidavits from eminent hospital physicians of London, that Dr. 
J. Cotlis Browne was the discoverer ot chlorodyne ; that they pre- 
scribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. browne’s.—See Times, 
Jan 12,1464. The public, therefore, are cautioned against using 
any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN&'S CHLORODYNE. Itis 
afliemed by medical testimonials to be the most - filcecio~ws medicine 
for consumpt.on, coughs, colds, asthma, brovehitiv, spasms, rbeu- 
matism, &:, No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, Yw. 9d. 
and 4g, 6d, J.T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Loudon, 
W.C., sole manufacturer, Observe particularly, none g-nuine 
without the words “ Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the 
Government stamp, 


SPRING MEDICINE OF UNKOUALLED EFFICACY. 
AYE’'S WORSDELL’'S' PILLS 


are powerful to remove all lurking impurities, brace and 
renovate the system, and bring the human const tution into a per- 
fect state of health and vigour. Prepared solely by John Kaye, keq. 
of Prospect Hall, Woodford, Essex, Sold by ali Chemists, at Is. Iba 


Bid Wed t, Bi é is 
ORNS and BUNIONS,—A Gentleman 
many years tormented with Corns will be ha to afford 
others the tutormation by which he obtained their nae removal 
in a short period, without pain or any kind of inconvenience, 
Forward address on a stamped envelope to W. GOODALL, Kaq., 
Epsom, Surrey, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— ENFEEBLED 
EXISTENCE.— This medicine embraces every attribute 
required in # general and domestic remedy; it overtarns the 
founcations of disease laid by defective food and impure air. fu 
obstruct: ns or comgestions of the liver aud lungs it is especial.y 
serviceable, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA ie an 

excellent remely for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart*nrn , 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and a» mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemisty. 


YOUKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a 
Melicine now in use ameng all classes of gociety for Indi- 
gestion, ilions, Liver, and Stomach Complaints Prepared only 
by James Cockle, 18, New Ormonc-strest, and sold by ali Medicine 
Venders, in boxes, at Ia, 1)d., ts. Od., 40, 6d., and Lin, 


AGE WOODCOOCK’S WIND PILLS, 


Thoxe Pills have now obtained a world-wide tation aa 
the most effeetual remedy for Wind in the Stomach, Indigestion, 


Be ad's 3d ver Ene ook o- ma Of all ‘en Bins 
8. Lhd. ans <3 OF 4or 33 stamps, from 3 
RY » Chemist, Lincoln, 
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PLANOFORTE at 32 guineas, a new oblique piano, with the best 
check action, three atriogs, the grand compass of seven octaves, and 
similar (except in size) to the celebrated Proreign models, abe 
lower price than any other oblique pianoforte. The come ini 
ment, with two strings, at 39 guineas,—50, New Bond-stree 


HAPPELL'S 20-GUINEA PIANOFORTE, | 


Rogitsh manu- 
in solid mahogany or plain walnut, the best 

faoture, with perfect check action, the full compass. a all the 
latest im, ta. Messrs, Chappe'l strongly recommend 
inetrument as superior to any other pianoforte at or about the same 
price, whether new or sevongband.—80 New Bond-street, 


FOR HIBE at 


H ARMONIUMS 
Instruments :— 
CHAPPELL'S—ALEXANDRE'S best Ins| Yer Mont 
One 8 o on 
Bolen eed ewe 
4. FiveStopa «» & ee oe 15s, Od, 
5, Ten Stops. a o- ae Oe 
¥ urteen Stops . - or 
o Ten Stope Percussion Action +. Se, 08, 
10. Fourteen Stops ~ - Bis, 6d. 
11, Fourtean Stops a a ae 35a, Od, 
1%, Fifteen Stops . o . 4%, Od, 
13, Bight Gtops, Two Keyboanis.. 35a, Od. 
Mw bay oe 428, Od, 
M MODELS. 
No. 1. Three Stops, Percussion and Knee Swells — 21s, Od. 
Bight Stops o . oe -» Sis, 64. 
3, Sixteen Stops = «. os ° ~ 425. 0d. 
RD, A eneeneme aetetien fea So cheve demge on Eee 
ments taken year. 
of ee myer | and paying for an Instrument 
thin at month from atime feape thapea ae celta 
will be given Wp copa and U0. 20, New Bond-strest, 
ALF PRICE.—All Music sent post-free at 
half the published price, 
and Kuna, 16, Ea Begent-atrest, W. 
OGLER’S MARCH OF THE DANISH 
GUARDS, ble Dani sods a (Sent half p ‘or 
stani| “The noble Danish are are le to batite to the 
exci! 4 strains of this fine March.”—London; Published by 


Duncan DAVISON, a4, Regent-atreet. 


EW WORK BY MR. CHARLES 


P | ay he Original Editions of 
Monthly Parts, uniform with ¢! ni 
aoe op Pickwick,” “ David Copperfield,” &, 


This day, Part 1., prise Is., of 
oUR M TUAL FRIEND. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 

To be com in Twenty Monthly Parta. 
With Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
CHarMaN and HALu, 193, Piccadilly. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
THE MOST APPROPRIATE OF MEMOBIALS, 


EPRINT of the FIRST FOLIO EDITION, 


pon TEAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
EDIES, Price lus. 6d, 
pits ORLES, Price 108, 6. 
The TRAGEDING will be ready short! an , avd complete the work. 
Prin et from the Eage0 ae Cones 


When brasse and marble fade, Yaa meke the looke 
Fresh to all ages.” 
L. Booru, 307, Regent-strest, London, W. 


A charming accompaniment to the, above, or separately, a beautifal 
Drawing-room appendage, the celebrated 
SHAKESPEARE GALLERY, 
redaced by Photography to a 4to size. 

48 Phote juctions of Boydell's Gallery, 
Published orig at 60 guineas ; now to be had for 2 guinear, 
cloth elegant . 

THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN, 


Photographed from Smirke's Pictures. 
Ore taint little volume, only 5a. 
London : L. Boors, 307, Regent-st. ; S. Ayling, 493, Oxford-st, 


Now ready, One Shilling (No. 53), the 


ORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
With Diustrations by Frederick Walker and B. Barnes, 


CONTENTS ; 
Denis Duval. (With an Ilustration.) 


Chapter, VI.—I Escape from a Great Danger. 
Vil.—The Last of my Schooldays 
Garibald.’s Invisible Bridge. 
‘Trovghts on Matf-Holidays. 
Money and Mennera. 
The Socrates of the Athe: ian 


Margeret Denzil's Hutory, (Annotated by her Husband.) With 
an I)'ustration. 


Chapter XIX.—Ous of the Way. 
am Married, 
Blind Workers sa Biel’ Helpers. 


Country Gentiemen. 
A Day's Pleasure with the Criminal Classes. 
SMITH, EtDER, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
DA’S PUNISHMENT, by the Author of 


“Tha Rival Cousins.” “Langley Chase,” &c., commenced 
fn No. 1007 of the FAMILY HERALD, published on Wednesday 
last, April 27. 

London: B, BLaker, 421, Strand : end all Booksellers. 


Ready this day, Part ILI. (for MAY), price 6d., por port 8d., 
Paaiais ILLUSTRATED GOLDsMITH, 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIRLD. 

With Pictures by G. J, Pinswell, 

_ Landon : Wakp and Lock, 153, Fleet-atreet. 

Teady this day, ams peas 
ALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. Part V. (for MAY), price 64., per post 84, 
London ; Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-at reet. 


In | vol., fep, toned paper, price 4s. €d., 


HE LILLINGSTONES OF 


roy eva wheel wl A Tale. By & J. WORBOISE, Author 
of “ Lottie Lonsdale,” 
_ Virtue ROTHERS and Co., 1, Amen-corner, 


ALL the MAY FASHIONS, 
now ready, price ONE SHILLING. as 
it—the 


mag ay moons Plates, rar Models, rel Dewst 
‘vlew, &e. so, oresented an ui ly eugrav: ortr al 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. ne = 

London : B, BLake, 421, Strand ; and all Booksellers, 


THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 
Ready May |, price Ono Sh.Jiing, by post, 13 stamps. 


N AUTHENTIO PORTRAIT or THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES, Pravented in the 
DON AND PARIS LADIEs! MAGAZINE OF FASHION 
Boers 8 sil Uy Gow the ‘Gre? English 
ved on ae fires 
Artists, and coloured by hand, This 
ee Fe ee Bw 
es che a on beh: ajesty at the jngroom, 
is ope ox thy beat that has been published. The details of tre ex- 
quisite Court Train and Jewels oo all minutely rendere#, The 
Magazine also contains Fino Coloured Engravings, by English 
Artistes, of the Latest Fashions from both Courts, an cena 
engraved Double Plate of Superb Court Trains, the Mourning 
Faehiona, Cut M ample descriptions, Paris Dress intelligence, 
ines coma 
pumi 
PORTRAITS OF THE FRINCESS 
WE bo yrtatell oe, atten Hate paper, and specially coloured for 


framing, price 2a. 6d, 
. Lond ; B, BLAKe, 421, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price Is; by post, 1s. id, 
HAKSPEARE’S WILL, AUTOGRAPHS, 


and PORTRAIT. hed expressly for 
THE AUTOGRAPHIC Lge eng 
which aleo contains facsimiles of terenting docu- 


Ya patrons 
ments written by toe ye iO Berane, We. 


dow ready, price ia., by post, 13 stampa, 


R. YEARSLEY’S WOBKS ON THE EAR, 
1, On Throat Deafness. %, On the Artificial Tympanam. te 
& New Method of Treating Discharges irom the Ear. 
reprinted from the Author's larger work, “ Deafness 
Tilustrated " (sth Edition), price 6a. Cuurcnii, TNew Barlinguon-et 


NVITATION N NOTE-PAPER, Return Thanks 
and black, 


‘papers, dance black- 
. cream-lai ‘All of the best quality at 


the lowest Pirie. —J. GILBERT" cle apr Graeschurch-street, London, 
BC. _Litete o ot ot prices want 5 went meow A 


UINEA es a. OF STATIONERY, 

containing 40 quires superfine ote Paper, 1000 — aloe, 
Pevs, Holder, and oe. The purchaser’s addresa 

Sm paper. No die reuuired. SAUNDERS, [=f "1, 


HAPPELL'S small FOREIGN MODEL | 


ILLUSTRATED 


pu PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than twent 
five years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by 


it process of Messrs. beyond all com- 
vette the silver, that can be 


M° 


TIMES 


Several Hundred Pieces of the 
AMBIQUE 


Se, 94. the Rxtea Full Dews. 


Z 


Self-colours an 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S. Stod to 108, Oxford-stroet, W. 


bast & ve eertly or Hon as by no ibie 
» ar chven 
Snooth ct nfl ox oa Se EW SPRING. SKIRBTING, 
A small usefal set, guaranteed of rik quality for finish and Fant Colours, from 1. $d. to Sa. 11d. myend. 
durability, as follows -— rl Printed Cambrics, Brilliants, Fiqu 
Fiddle | Thread | | King’s Patterns free, at last year's — 
orOld p | Lily | yar PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to Tos, Oxford-street, We 
Silver BTUD9~ | pategen,| Mili- 
— P, wick | tary, LACE, LENO, AND 
— kas USLIN OURBTAINS 
£46 nd £u4/£ 8 4 Many Hundred Pairs of New Patterns te select from, 
1gTable Forks = « «| 113 02 0 02 4 0/210 0 commencing at 
12 TebleSpoons .. «. «| 113 029.003 4 0 210 0 6s, 6d. to 5 guineas. 
12 Dessert Forks .. 32. =o | 1 40110 O 118 OF 15 0 Sample Curtains, at an price, vent on approval, 
12 Dessert Spoons .. oo ee |} 1 40110 O 112 OF 115 0 returnable if not approved, 
12 Tea Spoons {016 01001280150 PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
¢ Be Spoor a, gilt bows «+ {930 © 012 6 O12 0/013 6 
ee ee An Immense Collection ot 
1 Gre 8 - ~ 1 
Ay Le ~/03 4040040046 EW SPRING DRESSES, 
| Mustard Spoon, giitbow! -./0 1 8 9 2 019 3 0 8 3 nese ret a 
1 Pair of Sugar -/02693 603 6040 em waitabe tor presans and 
ict (0 aN gee ge rage ag fn ae 
1 me au) eae 
1Soup Ladle 3: 2/010 0/018 00.16 0/017 8 Patterns trea.” PETER BOB: TOON, 163 v0 1 5 had 
1 Sugar Sifter a +1038 30 4 | 04605 LLL AST YEAR'S FRENCH ORGANDIE 
Total on or 1939 912 9 O18 9 61417 3 USLIN! pectestiy treat and many of the patterns eq) 
Any article to be had singly at the aume prion An oak chat. t0 | ew, Peeper so nr 
CE se eed caleiiee nimaber of knives, ia, 28 ise, tan | em OOM re oe ROBLNGON’S, 108 to 108, Onford-street, W. 
and Coffee Seta, iah-oovers, and Corner, Dishes, Crust’ and Liquor 
Frames, &c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of re-plating PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
ppbv me wn wet veedl| Roe SE RLMS SIUKE 
warranted,—' m PETER BO) 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY world, all war- especial attention to bis present large Stock of How Fetes 
ranted, is on sale st AM 8. BURTON'S, at prices that are for this Season, comprising many n at 
remunerative only sales. the Full Drees, and Chéné Sits 
Dessert Carvers suitable for Walking and Dinner Wear, 
Ivory Handles, = ean Pao much under the present vaiue. wv. 
| Dosen. | Dozen. . Patterns tree.—Peter Robinson's, 103 to 168, Oxford-street, W. 
THE NEW 
ed>ead) ad 
34-inch ivory hand ae as ee ES ee K §. 
H dre tek emer oe a. ee | WS OL BG aS EVERSIBLE SIL ’ 
4-inch ivory balance handles .. = | 18 0/ 140) 5 0 rr ee 
s-tneh Sas handles -- Se) et a fae se Fa A 3 guiness the extra Fuli Dreas of 14 yards, 
4-inch finest can ivory handies oo 3300) % 0; OO RICH CORDED SILKS, . 
Bes casi iveterie | 8 3| a3] 18 £1, th een Fall Dre of 4 yard 
ickel electro-silver handles, any sel we 76 Patterns free,—Pever Robinson's, 103 te 103, Oxford-streot, W. 
wen cacintin 2 | ee so! a 0 OIRE ANTIQUES] 
| in Every Shade of Colour, 
Bone and Horn Handles—Knives and from 44 guineas. 
Forks per Dozen. ad) ad ad PETER KOBINSON 
White bone handler ~~ ewe lO} 8 6| 26 has just imported Fitty “Ei t New Shades of Colour in 
Ditto, balance oo co eo | SO] 17-0] 46 RICH GLACES, 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders o- 17 0) 4 0 40 at £2 Ida. 64: the Pail Dress of 14 yards, 
Ditio, very strong, riveted handies °. iso} 9 0O' 30 Patterns free.— Peter Robinson's, 103 to 19, Uzford-street. W. 


Ths langert shod ta ‘exiatones of plated deesert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-carvers. 


ILLIAM 8, BURTON, 


It eontains upwards of 500 Diustrations of 

Goode.” Dish aw nob Hot-water Dishes Bor oo ender, Marble 
Disi-sovess, Biot 

bg om ag ot Tes Trays, 


Chimney-pieces, -P Lam 

Urns, Kettles ; Gone abe Oi Baths, ‘Tollet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and’ Brees , Bedroom, Cabinet 
ieee carro ty bolo of the 


Oxford. W.5 i,t and 
street, ee 


Nae CANTEEN 8 for Officers, £8 8a. 
each, Oak Case, containing the following :— 


PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 
& 


nee 


Patterns free, ree eR ROBINSON'S, 193 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


one BROCHE SILK POPLINES, 


Patterns free. PETER ROBINSON'S, 107 to 163, Oxford-street, 
HITE LACE and MUSLIN CURTAINS, 


SPECIAL.—SEVERAL CASES OF 


FOREIGN DRESSES, 


all 218, the Extra Fall Drees. 
ese goods have hitherto been scld at 45a, 


A NEW FAB 
£1 9s, 6d, the Extra 


4 Tabi ns ° 34 1 Grav —. % ; $ TOHOLA ne MOTT. Fler gs Warehouses, 
‘able epoona -. o o oo A 
‘eo ae it : | Bale sugar tocge ~ 4 4 : x 61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
Dessert spoons - tspouns so. cae ———$—$$—$_—— 
6 Dessert forks +. O13 6|1 Butter knife.. -. 6 3 6 
6 ‘Tea spoons o oe . ‘ 0/6 Table knives .. «e O10 [A= SHAWLS | EBXTBAORDINABY. 
lee 2 on elfen ets Lot |. All Silk; originally 3.2, now 10a, 11d, 
1 Fatr fish carvers em ol 8 Pair of chicken carvers Aaa at ees) wort ee 
Thustard spoon’ 2. 0 1 8| Oak chest 08 0 Lot 4 Worch 3 guineas, all at £1 156 
NICHOLSON patel AMOTT, Crystal Warehouses, 
Cantos Sevens see Sl a we Complete, 48 8 9 61 and 6, bt. Pau\’s-churchyard, 
MAPPIN BE HERS (THE LONDON-BEIDGE FIRM), EW DRESSES FOR MAY. 


ILVERSMITHS and CUTLERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREST, LONDON-BRIDGE, 
and ENT-STRERT. 
Same ieee a BOTH HOUSKS 


QUEEN'S PLATE's nnd CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
OBSERVE THE ADDRESS. 


ENT, CHRON OMETER, WATOH, and 
cLock MAEER to her MAJESTY, HLRH. the PRINCE 
OF WALES, and Hi.1.M. the EMPEKOK OF RUSSIA. 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
SILVER, GOLD, 


Gui G 

Strong Silver Lever Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 
Watches . o 5] Gold Lever Watches .. 16 
Do, ¢o. superior +. 6to 16) Ditto, euperior .. =... 18 to. 35 
Do. with very thick glass 8 10 20| Gold Halt Chronometers 35 
Siiver Half Chronometers 25 | Ditto in Hunting cases... 40 

Gola Geneva Watches from 7 guineas upwards. 
‘Tact Watches for the Blind, 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 
Every description ef Keyless Watches aud tere in Silver cases 
kept in sr eb page abo a lerge assortment of term, Centre and 
Todependent Secouc's, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, from 
40 guineas Srv 

An elegant assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard Chains, 


Crystal Wi 


PATTERNS POST-FREE, ANY LENGTH CUT, 
Real Italian 


4s. lid. 12 yards. 
Now 


The New Dra) 


6a. . 
Rich Popeline i la Luxembourg, 
ifs, 9d. 12 yards, 
One Trousand Pieces of 
Black Tamataves, CamJets, Mohairs, &e, 
for Mourning, 
from 5+, 11d. 12 yards, 


Xo eusaee 8 seply axel the diepeteh of Pasherae the game day, it fe 
positivel: uy necessary that all lettere should be addressed to the 


NICHOLSON and AMOTT, 
CRYSTAL WAREHOUSE, 
61 and 62, Sc, Paul's-churchyard, 


from 3 te 25 guinena, 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometere, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Chureh, and Bracket Clocks of every description, 


E. Dent and Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank) ; and 
at 31 and 36, Royal ‘Exchange, E.O, ; ‘and also at the Turret Clock 
and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-strest, Strand, London, W.C. 


POONS and FORKS,—RICHARD and 
JOHN SLACK, Manufacturers and Electroplaters, solicit an 
ection of their stock and prices, every article warranted to have 
6 cares Cans vane nee ¢ oe ae ta The fact of 
soenty yous’ wear is ample proof 
and lt Old goods replated eal 
frea, Catalogues, wit Bnd free,—Bichard and 
John Slack, 336, Strand, Established fifty a. 


IAN OFORTES— OETZMANN and 
PLUMD'S New Pianette is acknowledged the beat and cheapst 
in Eurcpo, about two thirds the price of the much advertized French 
pianos. Can be had twelve months on trial. One in the window 
marked with price; plain woods cheaper. For hire or eale, 
"Patentees, 151, Regent-street. 


PIANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
pom ye pape Te yp cy 
gon ay ee, SS which effect s grand, 


AKE 


y iekee Store £2 carriage- 


ee HIS 
IANOFORTES LENT ON HIBE, i 

Fg Ay neni ovens Ortien of Fesstinss, ppg terms, ony 
Prise -PRACHEY Maker, 2, Dishopapete-verect Within, 


ARDNEBS’ LAMPS are the best, 
Moderator and Paraffin Table Lampe, from 5s, 6d, each, 
Tilustratet Catalogues post-free—Gardners, Manufacturers to the 
Queen, 453, Strand, Charyng-cross (four Yoors from ‘Trafalgar- 
square), London. Eetabliahed 1752, 


ASYCHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 


French Llamas, Plain and Checked Alpacas 


Frenen 
ihe Bowen Sigies in Steines, from t th 
Ribbons, Gloves, 


R and CRISP’S NEW 
MUBLINS, 


8a, 64. Dress, 
The New Washing Grenadines, 


MAY 


The New Gord d Petticoats, 


‘The New bea ata Glovea, 
1 guinea dozen. 

The New Spanish Lace Shawia, 
} guinea, carriage-free, 
Boe New #un+hedes, 
from 4s. 64. 

Pattercs or Samples frea, 
198, Regent-strest. 


ICH BLACK SILK SKIRTS, 


with page ry a bodice, 
BAKER and chisre ie, Regent-atrest. 


SEASON’S FASHIONS IN DRESS, 


Ladies and the Public, previous ti to purchasing, are respectfully 


A get sarety of Embroidered and Braided Made-up Dresses. 
Popdina, in all the ehotce colour, from toa. 94, the 


3 yarda, 
‘and Swiss Cambrica at old say 
the Full Skirt. 


Parasols, 


Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberdashery, 
beat q' ty only, made to any shape, on approval, st 'T. E. Tv 
FICMEL ald SON'S Sane! 31, 33, and os cod 3, Berner: streot oe 
Oxford-strest, W. An Illustrated Priced ‘Catalogue sont poat-free Family and Complimentary 


UBNISH YOUR HOUSE ¥ with the best 
Priced Furnishing List gratis and 
Deans and Co, (The Socket London Bridge, 


ILVER FIR FURNITURE.—HOWARD 


and SONS’ Bedroom Furniture and elegan! 
on Show at 96 and 27, wate nr Rh Bo eveet 


WALKER’S PATENT f BIDGED-EYED HIRTS, — FORD'S EUREKA TS, 
ie ° MERDLME, for mpi sowing. ‘These fy poteane like them en ul we nos fo porated ig 
Raraples for le, A a nid any dealer. Walker, Ques Queen's Works, Se Pret and ioerestions See Pergeaien hw — aad 
Alcester ; and 47, Gresham-strect, London, Riehd, Ford and Oo., 38, Poultry, B.C. 


Close on 
JAMES SPENCK and 


Drapers, Milliners, and Dressmakers cnegliel with ous length of 
Madina Qetens qeentelly ont 4 promptly attended to, 


‘Saturdays at Five o'Clock, 
CO., Wholesale and Retail Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &e., 77 and 78, St, Paul's-charchyar d, 


NORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS.—Patterns of 

he New French Coloured Shirtings for making FORD 

HURERA SHIRTS sent to select from on rescipt of three stamps. 
Richard Ford and Co., Patentees, 34, Poulery, B.C. 


BAREGE, 


and cloth, 2ls, per 
poy per pair, 


caren 30, fou. 


50 to 5%, St. Paul’s-churebyard 8, ke, 
London, have just received their Stock at ot corr Cheapae! 
Bint lhe ita art pt es eo 

Dy 
halt their original p » rom 28, to 4a, a yard—ani 
200 Patterns sent post-free, 
D. Nicholsen and Co, 
corner of Cheapside, London, 
ished 20 years, 
“ No connection with any other firm,” 
200 PATTERNS POST-FREE, 
50, 000 YARDS 3S COLOURED GLAOfs, 
Shades, from 1s, 444, 


Yard, 


NICHOLSO) fa ee Pe bt. BONS, we Pauly, 0 corn+r of Cheapsi 
"900 PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
a0, 000 SAtPED SILA CHEoKED and 
____NIGHOLSON'S, St. Paul's, corner of of Cheapaida, 
200 PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
YARDS NEW BROCHE ap, 
50, 0.000, x OLSON'S, Sh Peal'e enmner of fas D7 
50, 0 200 PATTERNS POST-FREE 
YARDS MOIRE apenas an 
d 
00) in CORDED DED SILKS, trom 3g 


#0 PATTERNS agian 
500 YARDS BLAOK BR BROCHE SILKs, 
NICHOLSON'S, 3t. Paul's, corner Sonu of 


200 PATTERNS POST- 


-FREE, 
50,000, ZARRE LACE, GLActs 


BAttt BPBING@ SILKg 
New Checked 


JOHN HAUVEY and SON: 9, Ladgatebit, 
ARLY SPRING DOUBL 
E nt E MOHAIRg, 


and 2 variety of useful Dresses, 
JOHN HARVEY Mand SON, 9, }, Ludgate-hill, 


ORD'S PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
shapes of the searon. Thy 


NORD'S 

JACKET, 

hls sto one of _ yncst teahionable 
back is divided intothree When 

on bilk it is edged with Diack ‘Maltone Lats, eyes a whnenett 

poten gr grata gies sombre hue of the velvet, and scr 

greatly gener: nity. in py ary 

Silk, 1} to 3 guineas ; Cashmere, 258, to —— guiness; 

Thomas Ford, 42, Oxfor d-atreet, W rag 


ORD'S LYONS VELVET JACKETS, 
beautifully braided and ornamented, Price from 2 to ¢ 
guineas, Iiustrations free, 
Thomas Ferd, 43, Oxford-street, London, W. 


MNOBD'S MARGUERITE JACKET, 


Prints illustrative of the uhape aud design of this 
Jacket are prepared to send pone-ires. In general it is eem:-titting, 
may be wetel opel ox-closed with age] gress, and is adapted (nccara- 
ing to material and ornament) for morning wear, dinner dress, and 
sveoing home parties ; it is also eprcially suited to the occasional 
Fis eg Sey ate pte pe elo 
vet, superfine Best 2h nd 
: Thomas Ford, 42, ‘Ontord- street, et, London, W. haces 
[NORD'S NEW SILK MANTLES of GLACE 
and GROS GRALN in splendid styles and qualities. Prin? 
to 6 guineas. 
Thomas Ford, 42, Oxford-street, Londou, W. 


ORD'S WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS 


are warranted to resist many honrw’ rain, Price Jia. to sa 
each, Patterns and drawings free, 
Thomas Ford, 42, Oxford-street, London, W 


ORD'S RIDING-HABITS, 
3 to 8 guinexe. Ladies’ Riding-Trousers, chamois leath?r 
By Measures required—aize of waist ard 


Thomas Ford, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


EW FRENCH SILKS, at 2s, 6d, the Yard, 
made of ht Italian sil ith the tee for di 
of eminent firms Ts Paris and roe he eaarantes for dorsbty 
exact width. Ladies, having mede & selection, cau send for the 
quantity required, thereby avoiding the annoyance of being suy- 
ied with a length nc not nearly sufficient to make a fashionable dren. 


House, Westminster Bridge, 8. Send for patterna, 
ESSRS, YOUNGMAN and HAYMAN 
have just returned from Paris Iriat the highest :sebiow tu 
S$iGKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, and LACES, The it choice of 
Piques, Cambrics, ane Muslins ever shown in Belgravia, ands 
warranty given for fas; colours. A Manufacturer's Stock of 
Tarlatens and Grenadines at nominal prices. Damask Table Linens, 
Sheetings, &c.—174, 175, 176, Sloane-street. 


RENOH FOULARDS, in New Btyles, and 


SPRING SILKS, at a considerable reduction from lust you + 
prices —174, 175, 170, Sloane-~street, 


EW SPRING SILKS,--SEWELLand CO.'S 


First Delivery for the Season, consisting of all the novelties, 
Ombres Victoria, Chénés, Gros da Londres, and Giacéa, in the new 
guaranteed makes.—Compton Houre, Frith-street, Sobo-square, ' 

OIRES ANTIQUES,—SEWELL and CO. 

te, Black, ‘and all the New Colours: at 44 guineas the Ful Drew. 

COMPTON HOUSE, 
ee Frith-atrest, and Old Compton-street, Soho, W. 
(es 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIER gn fe 
Bedding of any dw-cription at the International Exhibition, 16%. 
The Jury of Clans 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 
- mond operon Tucker is perfectly solid, very h:althy, 
To be obtained uf most Bedding 
e te the Man Ts ty Wm. Sanco 
CORSETS, CRINOLINES, AND STAYS. 
for Excellence of Workmanship and New Combinations ¥# 
ewarded tc A. SALOMONS, Manutsctare, 
35, Old Change, 8.0. 


shades of colour, and s fins selection of rich Black Silks of the nov 
have the largest Selection of Spitalfields Moire Antiques, in 
SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS, 
Price from 
Recalved the ONLY Prise Medal or Honourable Mention given to 
11, No, 2014, say :-— ai 
*A'combination as simple aa it is ingentous” 
“ A bed as healthy as it 
HE ONLY PBIZE MEDAL 


HOMAS'S Patent BEWING.MACHINES 


Bind, Braid, Gather, Tusk, 
Sample 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLI 
PENMAKER TO THR QUEEN, begs to 
scholastic 


mercial world, and the public 
® novel application of his machinery fos ee 
Pens, he has introduced « new series of his } rag} 
which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, 
Slaying en ee 
co ayn beams the innynemn of tho nemo an 0 guasuntee © 
bores, taining one gross each, 
tend te na a tuition, J: bes 
numerous persons p 
tntreduced his WARRANTED PENS, 
SCHOO! & fie} 
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ali Stationers and Booksellers. 
a be supplied at the Works, Grahaay 
91, Jobn-etrest, Now York ; and 37, 


iii 


